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The Chautauqua in Lansing 
Melvin H. Miller 


THE CHAUTAUQUA CAME TO LANSING, as it did to nearly all towns 
and cities in America, and was seen and remembered by thousands 
of its citizens during the years 1907 to 1917. What was it like? 
How important a role did it play? And whatever happened to it? 

It is interesting that the circuit chautauqua is remembered with 
nostalgic vividness by so many but has been objectively studied by 
so few. It is strange that such a movement, embracing as it does 
the fields of history, sociology, speech, and education has been the 
object of so few critical studies. Perhaps it is because the chautauqua 
is a nebulous thing, slipping easily out of the reach of those who 
would classify and catalog it. Yet such a social institution, as do 
all sociological phenomena, arose because of a need and lived only 
as long as that need lasted. An objective study of the chautauqua, 
then, would seem valuable because it becomes a study of the needs 
and desires of the people it served. 

If these questions can be answered or partially answered about 
one community, we are in a much better position to observe the 
place of chautauqua on a broader canvas. 

What was chautauqua? Webster’s New International Dictionary 

(second edition) defines it: 
Chautauqua [From Chautauqua lake, town, and county, in Western New 
York] An assembly for educational purposes conducted more or less on 
the plan of the summer schools at Chautauqua, N. Y.; hence, a similar 
entertainment or lecture or series of meetings combining entertainment 
and educational features, often held out of doors, in a tent, etc. 

The chautauqua movement began as a religious meeting held 
out of doors at Lake Chautauqua, New York. The Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle was a home study offspring of the 
mother chautauqua. Both of these activities are still in existence. 
The permanent or chautauqua assemblies are another phase of the 
movement which attempted to set up comparable patterns of the 
mother chautauqua in various parts of the country. A few in modi- 
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fied form still exist. The Bay View Assembly near Petoskey, for 
example, has been in operation since 1876. 

In this account, however, the author is concerned primarily with 
the movement as most Americans remember it—the circuit or travel- 
ing chautauqua. A commercial venture, the circuit chautauqua gave 
three- to seven-day programs in circus tents during the summer 
months. A circuit consisted of a group of from fifty to one hundred 
and fifty towns located in the same general area, all having con- 
tracted with one of a number of booking organizations for a “season” 
of the uniform program offered. The lecturers, musicians, and other 
performers moved from town to town in the circuit. Because of 
relatively short distances between towns and long-term contracts 
which could be made with the “talent,” the plan proved economically 
successful, and for thirty years the big, brown tents were a familiar 
sight in the towns and villages of America. 

A study of the circuit chautauqua is made more interesting when 
one examines the vastly different opinions concerning the meaning 
and value of the chautauqua movement. Was chautauqua, as 
Sinclair Lewis once stated, “nothing but wind and chaff and the 
heavy laughter of yokels”! or was it an embodiment of the original 
idea defined by Bishop John H. Vincent: “Self improvement in all 
our faculties, for all through all time, for the greatest good of all 
people . . . a divine idea, a democratic idea, a people’s idea, a 
progressive idea, a millennial idea”?? 

Most critics agree that chautauqua was a fascinating composite of 
some of the best and worst in American traits. Its talent ranged 
from Billy Sunday to Herbert Hoover, and from the Swiss Bell 
Ringers to Amelita Galli-Curci. George S. Dalgety comments: 

It supplied an outlet for classical music and noisy jazz; finished pro- 
fessional acting and (amateurish) clapirap; genuine education and char- 
latan quackery; genuine reform and sensational muckraking; lofty 
patriotic utterances and cheap sentimental drivel. . . . it was consider- 


ably less highbrow than a university, but infinitely more intellectual 
than a circus.® 


1George S. Dalgety, “Chautauqua’s Contribution to American Life,” in 
— “gs 34:59 (April, 1931). 
son, “Chautauqua, Its Technique,” in American Mercury, 
1: 24 Oh March, ‘924 ys 


8Dalgety, “Chautauq ua’s Contribution to American Life,” in Current 
History” 34:59 (April, 1931). 
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In the following pages an attempt has been made to reconstruct 
through the media of its contemporary press and other sources, what 
the chautauqua was and how it developed and declined in the city 
of Lansing and near-by communities. 

The chautauqua first came to Lansing in 1909. The city was an 
enterprising little community of thirty thousand. It had increased 
its population 89 per cent in a decade and was to continue to grow 
nearly as fast in the decade to come. 

It was an interesting time. The man in the street was discussing 
the Cook-Peary North Pole controversy. Chase Osborn, later to 
become governor of Michigan, had just published his fourth book, 
The Andean Land and President Jonathon Lemoyne Snyder of the 
Michigan Agriculture College was being considered for secretary 
of agriculture in President William Howard Taft’s cabinet. Four 
electric lights were being installed on the Michigan Avenue bridge 
to achieve, said the Lansing State Journal hopefully, “A Great White 
Way.” Runaway horses constituted much of the day’s news. It 
was a peaceful, pleasant time. The town had not yet recognized the 
approaching signs of the automobile age, if we are to judge by an 
editorial in the July 26 issue: 

The editor of the Journal has a deep seated and long standing grouch 
against automobiles. Perhaps fuel may have been added to this flame of 
hatred by the fact that the editor does not own a chug-chug wagon and 
probably never will be able to do so but the feeling had its origin when 
as a pedestrian he had been obliged to resort to flight and the protection 
of a telephone pole in order to escape some charging gasoline demon or 


has nearly seen himself whisked to the hereafter by being run over by 
a machine while crossing the street.‘ 


Lansing at this time had two vaudeville houses, one large theater, 
and several motion picture houses. The opera house on August 23 
presented the first play of the season with Corinne as “Mlle Mischief.” 

On July 15, 1909, the State Journal reported on what was ap- 
parently Lansing’s first chautauqua: 

Last evening the Eureka Glee Club of Springfield, Ohio, gave a 
concert. This evening an exhibition will be given by “Mascot” the 
best educated horse in the world, who has given performances all over 
the world and has twice been commanded to appear before King Edward. 
Carrie Nation will give an address Friday evening and the chautauqua 


4Lansing State Journal, July 26, 1909. 
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will close Saturday evening with another concert by Carter's Virginia 
Warblers—a band of colored singers.® 


In the same issue it was pointed out that Eaton Rapids had a 
chautauqua assembly for the first time in its history but that it was 
not on a large scale and the meetings were confined to the evening. 

That all was not to be easy for the chautauqua in Lansing was 
evident when an editorial entitled “Chautauqua Vaudeville” de- 
clared: 

Scarcely had the echo of Speaker [Joseph G.] Cannon’s gavel died 
away in the Hall of Representatives on the last day of July before many 
of the members were on trains headed for the chautauqua circuit, there 
to complain and exploit and review upon their own standpoints, the work 
of the season. The chautauqua idea, born of good old Doctor [John H.] 
Vincent’s ambition, here in the West at least, has lost all semblance of 
its dignified and educated character. The chautauqua is now only a sort 
of summer vaudeville. A strictly business proposition which appeals 
to the sensational and morbid elements of human nature. 

It will be noticed that today most of the chautauqua stars are either 
straight out Democrats harping upon revolutionary theories, or discon- 
solate Republican “insurgents” who delight to air their theatrical emo- 
tions in the tawdry aroma of chautauqua curiosity. In the fierce compe- 
tition with the three headed calf and the clay modeler, the chautauqua 
orator must strain to keep up his reputation.® 


As we shall see, this premature opinion changed almost as com- 
pletely in a few years as did the editor’s viewpoint on the horseless 
carriage. 

In 1910 the chautauqua began in Lansing in earnest under the 
auspices of the Lansing Business Men’s Association. An eight-day 
program was brought to town and set up in the East Side Park. 
The committee pointed out that many of the great reforms of the 
day were largely traceable to the chautauqua lecturer, that the move- 
ment was thoroughly undenominational, and that it appealed to the 
thoughtful and cultured. The announcement said: 
more and more in these strenuous times people feel the need of a little 
vacation. Earnest people are hardly willing to waste time in a vacation 


which does not bring them a little intellectual uplift; hence the phe- 
nomenal growth of the chautauqua idea.? 


5Lansing State Journal, July 15, 1909. 
6Lansing State Journal, Scprember 2, 1909. 
y 


TLansing State Journal, July 16, 1910. 
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The program offered in Lansing July 24 to July 31, 1910, included 
Governor Edward Wallace Hoch, Father J. Daly, Edward Amhurst 
Ott, Opie Read, Ralph Bingham, and Adrian Newens. Father Daly 
spoke on “Is a Boy Worth Saving”; Ott on “The Haunted House.” 
Thomas R. Gore, the blind senator from Oklahoma, was originally 
scheduled to speak, but had to cancel his engagement because of 
his senate activity. Gore was much in the headlines at this time 
because of his activities in exposing bribery in land sales. Gore's 
place was taken by Adrian Newens, who gave readings from the 
“Sky Pilot.” A former professor of oratory, Newen’s performance 
received this commendation from one of the local newspapers: “A 
better entertainer than Mr. Newens never stepped upon a Lansing 
platform. Breathless interest, frankly streaming tears, hearty laugh- 
ter, showed his magic power.”* 

Concerts by the Hruby Brothers Concert Company were poorly 
attended; only two hundred persons were reported present. Most 
of the listeners to the concert series were outside the tent. 

On Wednesday, Farmers’ Day was held. It featured an agriculture 
expert with the felicitous name of Colonel Bob Seeds, who spoke on 
“How God Makes Soil Fertile.” Farmers’ Day was “a dismal failure 
as far as farmers were concerned, there being less than a dozen 
farmers present.” Colonel Seeds acknowledged -the poor attendance 
in his opening address by stating that the chautauqua “looked as 
though it had been pulled off before it was ripe.” 

The next day, however, Opie Read, who was to headline chau- 
tauqua for many years to come,’® gave his reading of “Lem Junklin 
at the Chautauqua,” and for the first time the big tent seating three 
thousand people was filled. Read was: 

Six foot four inches of genial humanity radiating good nature and 
homely philosophy. On a quaintly humorous style he dwelt upon the 
follies of the day, and his impressions of life. His talk was spiced with 


epigrams such as “Music is the maple syrup of the soul”; “Some of the 
greatest truths are given with a smile”; and “I believe missionaries can 


8Lansing State Journal, July 25, 1910. 

®Lansing State Journal, July 29, 1910. 

10Ten years later Read spoke to the seventeen hundred employees of the 
Reo Motor Car Company in Lansing and, according to the Reo house organ, 
he made a tremendous hit. His subject was “Human Nature and Politics.” 
Reported in The Lyceum News (Redpath Bureau, Chicago) March, 1920. 
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do more good helping the sweat shop workers in our great cities than in 
singing hymns to Chinamen.”14 


In spite of its inauspicious reception in 1909 and 1910, the 
Lansing Chautauqua Assembly in 1911 brought a nine-day chau- 
tauqua to Lansing from June 24 to July 2. The 1911 program gives 
us a more typical example of the standard chautauqua bill of fare. 

The big tent was set up at the League Ball Park at Kalamazoo 
and Walnut streets.’* Its ninety by one hundred twenty foot floor 
space easily held twenty-five hundred persons. Season tickets were 
$2.00. 

The program was a full and complete one. It included an array 
of famous names. Senator Robert La Follette of Wisconsin spoke 
on “Popular Government”; President George E. Vincent of the 
University of Minnesota, on “The Larger Selfishness” and “Mind 
of the Mob”; Speaker Champ Clark of Missouri, on “Picturesque 
Public Men”; Senator Thomas R. Gore, on the tariff; and Mrs. 
Florence D. Richards, on “The Future and What it Promises.” The 
labor leader, John Mitchell, delivered an address on “The Philos- 
ophy, Purposes, and Ideals of the Trade Labor Movement.” Ernest 
Thompson Seton spoke on “The Boy Scout Movement,” and Leslie 
Willis Sprague lectured on “Learning to Live in Cities.” An at- 
traction was a return engagement by Adrian C. Newens. William 
Sterling Battis, known throughout the circuits as “The Dickens 
Man”; the Chicago Glee Club; Robert Parker Miles, with his lecture 
on “Tallow Dips”; and Dr. Edward A. Steiner, who spoke on “The 
Trail of the Immigrant,” were also on the program. Governor 
Osborn opened the chautauqua program. He spoke on “Reciprocity.” 

Content of the lectures ranged from the hard-headed political 
talk of Gore to the inspirational address of Mrs. Richards, whose 
theme was “I am an optimist and believe this is the best hour of the 
best day since time began.” 

Large crowds greeted both Senator Gore and John Mitchell. 
Mitchell said: 


If the interests of labor and capital were identical, as some declare, 
there would be no chasm to bridge. If their interests were irreconcilable, 


11] ansing State Journal, July 25, 1910. 
12Not a very convenient place, apparently, for the audience was forced to 
climb under the grandstand to get to the tent. 
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then any effort to harmonize them would be futile. It is because I be- 
lieve that neither of these can stand the test of close analysis that I have 
devoted so large a part of my life to the advancement of the trade agree- 
ment as the best means of bettering the relationship of employee and 
employer. The ideal of the trade union is not so much to secure advan- 
tages for the exceptional man as to bring about a general and progressive 
uplift of the great mass of wage earners.!8 


One of the interesting features of this chautauqua was the round 
table discussions carried on by Charles Howard Plattenbury, the 
platform manager, during afternoon “study hours.” 

Discussing “The City Beautiful” Plattenbury pointed out some 
of the sore spots in Lansing. Along the bank of a river which might 
be a beauty spot, he declared, are tin cans, filth, and shacks of all 
kinds. He said that he walked on Lansing streets and found the 
sidewalks unswept and dirty. He called attention to the public 
drinking cup in the state capitol and said Michigan was far behind 
Western states in sanitary drinking facilities. A general discussion 
followed his talks in which representatives of the Grange, the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and various other organizations told 
what had been attempted and what was planned for the future of 
Lansing. 

On another round-table study hour, Plattenbury asked: 

Why is it that we have so many lodges today? Why is it that nearly 
every man you meet belongs to a lodge? . . . Because the church is 
not doing its duty, the lodge is doing the work which is the mission of 
the church and in which the church has fallen down. . . . The trouble 


with the church is that it is “full of skeletons” deeds of the past instead 
of the future.’ 


Thus the pattern of the chautauqua began to emerge. The 
mainstay of the program from beginning to end was the lecturer. 
During the next few years the array of famous names who lectured 
from the chautauqua platform was a “Who's Who” of the country. 

The greatest number of lectures—over 50 per cent—were of the 
so-called inspirational or, as the hard-headed circuit managers ex- 
pressed it, the “Mother-Home-Heaven” type. For example on the 
program just described, Mrs. Richards received equal billing with 
such famous names as La Follette, Clark, Mitchell, and Seton. 


18Lansing State Journal, joe 3, 1911. 
14]_ansing State Journal, June 29, 1911. 
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Today it is easy to make fun of the inspirational type of lecture, 
but during the chautauqua era no other type of speaking was given 
the support it had or was heard so extensively. Perhaps the ideal 
inspirational lecture was Russell Herman Conwell’s “Acres of 
Diamonds.” Men heard it and thirty-five years later took their chil- 
dren to hear it. Delivered six thousand times, Conwell used the 
proceeds to build Temple Baptist Church, the largest Protestant 
church in America, and Temple University, which enrolled then 
over ten thousand students.’® 

In 1912 the man who personified not only the inspirational lec- 
turer but chautauqua itself came to Lansing. William Jennings 
Bryan was chautauqua. For thirty years his golden voice was “good 
for forty acres of parked Fords, anywhere, at any time of the day or 
night.”’* Bryan appeared on the great Redpath circuit, which by 
1912 was conducting four circuits the largest of which had one 
hundred thirty-four different cities on its list. The circuit of which 
Lansing was a member included thirty-eight cities. Six other Mich- 
igan towns were in this circuit: Monroe, Mt. Clemens, Flint, 
Charlotte, Niles, and Plymouth. Typical of the smaller town’s 
reaction was that of Charlotte. Charlotte had a “Bryan Day.” All 
businesses in the town were closed in the afternoon from two until 
four thirty. Bryan was greeted at the train by thousands. He was 
escorted from the depot by a big street parade, led by the state militia 
band. 

In Lansing tickets for the Bryan lecture were in demand weeks 
before he was to appear. At the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, center of ticket activity, requests from Owosso, Grand Ledge, 
Mason, Leslie, St. Johns, and other towns poured in. It was 
characteristic of the Bryan era that the exact title of his lecture was 
not known in advance. 


Keith Vawter, originator of the circuit chautauqua, classified 
Bryan as a twenty-four hour lecturer because his lectures consisted 


(Me ised” “Acres of Diamonds,” in American Mercury, 14:104 
ioVictoria and Robert Ormond Case, We Called It Culture, 87 (New York, 
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of broad generalities easily forgotten.'’ It is worthwhile to examine 
one of Bryan’s speeches in detail.'* 

When Bryan appeared again in Lansing on the chautauqua plat- 
form four years later, he spoke on “The Four Pictures” and dis- 
cussed equal suffrage, prohibition, and peace. 

That the “day of peace for which the ages have been waiting” 
was near at hand and that the United States had now the oppor- 
tunity of writing “the most glorious page of history” were assertions 
of Bryan in the concluding phase of his lecture. His solution for 
obtaining peace was to substitute cooperation for combat. 

Our nation must now decide whether it will adopt the philosophy of 
Pilate or the philosophy of Christ, the philosophy of force or the philoso- 
phy of love [he said]. Had Europe spent one-tenth as much in promot- 
ing the prescription of peace as it did in preparing for war, there would 
be no war. In two years the debts of the present war have equaled the 
sum of the costs of all the wars of history and for five hundred years to 


come the little children of the countries at war will be born with the 
yoke of debt around their necks.’® 


In typical manner, Bryan renewed his pledge to total abstinence. 
“In all the tests since Daniel’s time, water has proven better than 
alcohol” was one assertion. Another was “Drink is a greater bondage 
to the negro than was slavery”; and another “No brewer, no saloon- 
keeper would ever write a man’s recommendation, ‘and he drinks’ 
if he expected that man to obtain his job.” 

The next day, on August 4, 1916, the Lansing State Journal in 
an observant editorial entitled, “WJB” pointed out: 


Lansing entertained and was entertained by a most distinguished guest 
on the occasion of the opening evening of the chautauqua. Distinguished 
public men are not an absolute rarity and neither are extinguished public 
men, but the whole country holds but one man who has managed to 
remain distinguished throughout a series of extinguishments such as 
fell to the heartbreaking lot of W. J. Bryan. 

One is forced to believe that WJB owes to chautauqua and lyceum 
the continuance of his public favor. A past master of the art of graceful. 
expression—a skillful word painter, he has remained a favorite of the 
lecture platform, no matter what his political vicissitudes. As he told his 


17Fred C. Kelly, “What Twenty Million People Like To Hear,” in Ameri- 
can Magazine, 87: 32-33 CJune, 1919). 

18An rage y | readable but poorly documented analysis of Bryan appears 
in Victoria and Robert Ormond Case, We Called It Culture, 87-135. 

19] ansing State Journal, August 4, 1916. 
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audience last night he had three times in the last twenty years offered 
to surrender the lecture platform for periods of four years each but each 
time has been sent back to the platform by a public which does not seem 
to care to let go a perfectly good chautauqua speaker even to make a 
president.2° 


Second in importance to the inspirational was the informational 
lecture, which gained its greatest impetus during and after World 
War I. The chautauqua was a sounding board for the influencing 
of public opinion. Audiences were given practical advice on every- 
thing from the conservation of food to the proper use of cosmetics. 
Informational lectures included such widely separated topics as 
discussions on current events, illustrated travelogues, community 
welfare lectures, and popular science discussions. 

Far-sighted leaders of chautauqua saw the value of the informa- 
tional lecture and aided greatly in its development and extension. 
As we have seen, labor leaders, governors, and college presidents 
were standard fare on chautauqua. 

Writers on and critics of the chautauqua movement have pointed 
out the availability of the platform to anyone with a message.*! 
Judge Marcus A. Kavanaugh, who spoke on “Traitors to Justice” in 
1912, talked eloquently about the reforms needed which were in 
the law, and told his audience that he could not bring about reforms 
within his own profession and so was taking his case to the one 
hundred and ninety thousand people on the Redpath circuit. A 
long editorial the next day entitled, “The Law’s Delay,” testified as 
to his effectiveness. 

Another informational offering on the Lansing platform was a 
debate in 1913 on socialism between Representative J. Adam Bede 
of Minnesota and ex-Mayor Emil Seidel of Milwaukee. That year 
Dean Walter T. Summer spoke on “The Dawning Consciousness 
of Women’s Sex Loyalty.” Its periphrastic title concealed a discussion 
of reform in marriage laws. 

A feature of the chautauqua in 1915 was the introduction of the 
pseudo-scientific lecture. Montraville Wood, assisted by his daughter, 
gave a “popular scientific demonstration of gyroscope and ultra 


20Lansing State Journal, August 4, 1916. 

21See Glen Frank, “Parliament of the People,” in Century 98:401-6 (July, 
1919); Paul Pearson, “The Chautauqua Movement,” American Academy of 
Political and Social Annals, 40:211-16 (March, 1912). 
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violet ray.” The performance consisted of Wood's struggle with a 
gyroscope measuring twenty-four inches and weighing twenty-eight 
pounds; a demonstration of a practical model of a monorail car 
operating on a slack wire over the heads of the audience, and of the 
producing of handwriting on the canvas wall with a ray of light for 
a crayon.”* 

One of the integral parts of the chautauqua was the morning 
lecture. This lecture was usually given by the platform manager. 
The program was attended by thrifty women who wanted full value 
for their season tickets. The morning lecturer for 1913 in Lansing 
was R. E. Kline. Some of his lectures were entitled “Poetry in 
Personal Life,” “Relation of Literature to Human Movements,” 
“Social and Moral Power of the Novel,” and “The Drama—the 
Mirror of Life.” 

The next year C. M. Sanford was in charge of the morning 
lectures. Sanford, who had studied psychology under Edward 
Bradford Titchener and Guy Montrose Whipple at Cornell Uni- 
versity, had a varied teaching background. His lectures were pene- 
trating and critical. One of his lectures could be used nearly ver- 
batim today: 

As American people we have expended vast sums in our public schools 
and, of course, expect commensurate returns. There are many who feel 
that our schools are failing to minister to the needs of society. . . . 

The greatest single need is a more efficient body of teachers. Instead 
of young, immature girls we need teachers who are old enough to have 
developed personalities that are dynamic. Our teachers too often allow 
their character batteries to run low and as a result their work instead of 
being inspirational is deadening. . . . 

That we do not have better teachers is due to the wretched salaries 
we pay... the next move is to draw the most capable young men and 
women and we must do this by paying them salaries commensurate with 
their ability. . . .28 

We have already seen that one of the innovations of the chau- 
tauqua was the community critic—a man who came to the city a few 


22Reports the Lyceum Magazine (Redpath Bureau, See) wg 1915: 


“Professor Wood’s patents have now reached the hun mark, his most 
recent patent eh being the one pertaining to the per toe locks for the 
Panama Canal, to be shown at the Panama Exposition. Mr. Wood is now 
working on the storage of light from the sun whereby he will be able to light 
7 home without wires or pipes, storing the light in the wallpaper of your 


23Lansing State Journal, August 6, 1914. 
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days in advance of the program and made an analysis of conditions 
in that particular locality. A penetrating analysis of conditions in 
Lansing was made by Allen D. Albert, president of the International 
Association of Rotary Clubs. Albert, also editor of the Minneapolis 
Tribune, spoke on August 8, 1918, and was well received and 
widely quoted. The same day an editorial pointed out that 

Mr. Albert’s expert inspection of Lansing under the microscope con- 
firms what many serious minded residents of the city are beginning to 
feel, that if Lansing is to fulfill its present promise some logical plan of 
preparation for growth must be laid out, financed, and carried out.?* 

Many other innovations were brought to cities and towns by the 
chautauqua lecturers. As early as 1912 Redpath instituted a pro- 
gram of using scoutmasters to train boys. Six men were taken from 
the Chicago headquarters where they had gained practical experi- 
ence, and sent out on the circuits. At this time the national move- 
ment was but two years old.” 

W. G. Hopkins appeared on the Lansing program and on the 
first day about thirty boys gathered at the tent for preliminary in- 
struction in boy scout work. Hopkins discussed the organization, 
scout laws, and principles. Before he had finished a large number 
of mothers had come into the tent. Hopkins also attempted to form 
a Camp Girls group, similar to the Boy Scouts, under the sponsorship 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

Other widely-varied interests received at least some of their im- 
petus toward formal organization from chautauqua. For example 
the 1916 program included a naturalist, Earnest Harold Haynes, 
who made such an impression on his audience that at the conclusion 
of his lecture, a bird study club was formed. 


24Sometimes these lectures must have been inappropriate. In Stockbridge, 
a pleasant little village of large, green lawns and roomy, old-fashioned porches, 
an old-time resident, interviewed by the author, recalled with an amused 
chuckle the lecturer who earnestly told Stockbridge residents that what they 
a fy om was a children’s playground. 
25The Boy Scout movement was incorporated February 9, 1910, although 
individual troops had been organized ious to that time. J. P. Freeman in 
Michigan History, 22:261 (June, 1938) reports that J. A. Van Dis, the boys’ 
work secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Association for Michigan, had 
ized a troop in connection with his camp before 1910. In 1910 the state 


organized 

of Michigan organized a state committee in scouting. Governor Woodbridge 
N. Ferris was on the national council. A long discussion of this incipient 
a appeared on the front page of the Lansing State Journal, July 24, 
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The chautauqua, however, was not all lecture. Drama played an 
important part in it. It is easy to trace the chautauqua’s role in the 
gradual breakdown of prejudice against the theater. First came the 
dramatic readers. Shakespearean plays, being next to the Bible in 
respectability, were the next logical step and appeared on the circuits 
about 1913. In Lansing that year the Ben Greet Players produced 
“The Comedy of Errors” to a packed house. This excellent group 
of Shakespearean players became very famous on the circuits. The 
next year this group was back with a version of “Twelfth Night” 
and once more the audience overflowed the big tent and “heartily 
enjoyed” the show. 

What appeared to be one of the first attempts to expand the 
dramatic offerings of the chautauqua by giving a semi-religious play 
did not fare well. The State Journal reported on August 3, 1915, 
that 

One of the largest audiences of the assembly saw William Owen and 
company’s presentation of “Servant in the House.” While chautauqua 
audiences are willing to make allowances for the handicaps under which 
dramatic renditions are given on a tent platform, some of the character- 


izations fell short of what Lansing has come to regard as the chautauqua 
standard.?¢ 


This criticism, however, was not of the type of play presented, 
but of the quality of performance. In the next few years not only 
carefully-selected but well-produced plays became a successful part 
of nearly all circuits. 

As with the inspirational lecture and the Shakespearean play, 
chautauqua music reflected the rock-ribbed conservatism of the 
small and medium-sized cities it served. A musician who appeared 
in Lansing in 1916 kept a record of the requests and the selections 
he played during a season and found that the whole number of 
selections which had been asked for did not exceed nineteen. They 
included such favorites as “A Perfect Day,” “Love’s Old Sweet Song,” 
“IT Hear You Calling Me,” “Cujus Animan” from Stabat Mater, 
“Humoresque,” the “Pilgrims’ Chorus,” and the “Meditation” from 
Thais. It is interesting to note that of the nineteen selections, only 
about four were popular songs and that, even though jazz was very 
popular in the larger cities, it was not asked for by chautauqua 


26Lansing State Journal, August 3, 1915. 
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audiences. One might ponder the fact that one of the most popular 
selections of a cross section of America was “Cujus Animan” from 
Stabat Mater. 

Many great opera singers and stars appeared on chautauqua. In 
1915 Alice Nielson, prima donna soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company and the Boston Opera Company, appeared on the Lansing 
chautauqua. Her concert was preceded by a great deal of publicity, 
which included stories about her private railroad car. Nevertheless 
the concert was not an outstanding success. 

In later years the chautauqua leaned heavily on music. On the 
Lansing chautauqua of 1917, for instance, the Gilbert and Sullivan 
light opera, “The Mikado,” Creatore’s Band, the Bohemian Orches- 
tra, and the Indian Princess Watshwaso were presented. 

An addition to the Redpath offering of 1917 was the introduction 
of community singing. An incident in Lansing brought this about. 
During the previous season, the Rev. Ray Hardy, one of Lansing’s 
most enthusiastic chautauqua boosters, had led the audience in 
singing during a heavy rain in which the speaker could not be 
heard. As a result the Redpath organization offered him a position 
on the circuit as a community sing leader, and the Rev. Mr. Hardy 
resigned his East-side pastorate to accept the offer. 

In 1918 a great deal of music was on the program. Highlighting 
the music was a production of “The Chocolate Soldier” and the 
appearance of Miss Margery Maxwell, soprano of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company. A musical variety show was also presented. 
Entitled “Dunbar’s Revue,” it consisted of a travesty on “The Mi- 
kado,” a minstrel program, a succession of novelties, a group of songs 
entitled “Melody Land,” and two numbers in which focal people 
participated, one entitled “Parade of the Allies” and the other “Spirit 
of Joan of Arc.” Such a review, although probably highly entertain- 
ing, would have been severely frowned upon by chautauqua audi- 
ences of an earlier day. 

No discussion of the chautauqua would be complete without 
mentioning the contribution it made to the war effort. As early as 
1915, while reactions to the war in Europe were varied, some chau- 
tauqua speakers were beginning to realize and to mention the im- 
port of the war. 
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The directors of the Redpath circuit and the leaders of other 
circuits had met in April, 1917, and had passed a resolution directed 
to President Woodrow Wilson promising the use of chautauqua 
“to promote patriotic influences” and “to inspire the people to 
greater heights of loyalty.”*7 Many of the lectures and programs of 
1917 and 1918 were devoted to that end. 

President Wilson expressed his appreciation of the work the 
chautauqua was doing in a letter to the International Lyceum As- 
sociation dated December 14, 1917: 

The work that the chautauqua is doing has not lost importance because 
of the war, but rather has gained new opportunities for service . . . let 
me express the hope . . . that the people will not fail in the support of a 


patriotic institution that may be said to be an integral part of the national 
defense.?8 


In Lansing Mayor Reutter appointed the Rev. F. W. Corbett, 
Superintendent of Schools Jay W. Sexton, James O’Conner, the 
Rev. M. L. Fox, J. Arthur Pino, and Homer Cappock to the munic- 
ipal chautauqua committee. 

The star attraction in 1917 was the lecture on the war by Robert 


Bowman, a holder of the French Croix de Guerre and a volunteer 
with the American Ambulance Corps in France. Bowman was ad- 
vertised as telling part of the inside story of the resignation of 
General Joseph Jacques Joffre. Lantern slides showed actual war 
scenes, among which was a close up picture of the bursting of a 
large caliber shell. Dr. Martin D. Hardin of Chicago spoke on 
“America and the World of Tomorrow.” He was billed as “a man 
looking for peace with a gun in his hand.” He said: “Germany must 
be thoroughly beaten and brought to her senses. There can be no 
hope of world peace until this is brought about.” 

The last chautauqua that Lansing was to have, opened for the 
usual seven-day run on August 6, 1918. This was the year of the 
“War Chautauqua.” As the programs for one of the meetings de- 
clared, “an exceptionally strong list of speakers” had been “chosen 
with war conditions in mind to create and sustain patriotic feeling.”?* 

Among the persons who spoke on topics related to the war was 


27Files of the Redpath Bureau, Chicago. 

28Dalgety, “Chautauqua’s Contribution to American Life,” in Current 
History, 34:41. 

29Lansing State Journal, July 22, 1918. 
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James F. Pershing, brother of General John J. Pershing, who spoke 
on “Backing Up the Boys”; Sir John Foster Fraser, who gave an 
authoritative lecture on “The Checkerboard of Europe”; Captain 
George F. Campbell, an English flying ace, who told of his ex- 
perience as “A Soldier of the Sky”; Mrs. Christine Frederick, who 
lectured on patriotic service through efficiency in the home; Frank 
Mulholland, who spoke on “Business and the War”; and Miss 
Clarrisa Harold, who told about “The Man Who Stayed at Home,” 
which was a story “based on the insidious intrigue of Germany's 
spy system.” 

The program was well received, as it had been in other places, 
but the structure was beginning to weaken. One of the most crip- 
pling blows chautauqua received was the addition of the war amuse- 
ment tax of 10 per cent. The idea that chautauqua supplied amuse- 
ment rather than culture or knowledge was a new conception to’ 
many people and they began to look upon chautauqua in a different 
light. 

In Lansing at the end of the week of chautauqua in 1918, when 
the question of pledging to buy tickets for the next season came up, 
the guarantees were not signed as readily as had been hoped. As in 
many other of the larger cities, the era of the chautauqua was over. 
While the program went on in Michigan for many years, the big 
brown tents never again returned to the capital city. 

The passing of the chautauqua puzzled many Americans. As 
late as 1923, ten million people bought in excess of thirty-five million 
admissions to chautauqua performances. But the day of the peri- 
patetic university was about over. Arising out of the compulsions of 
isolation, the chautauqua had given the people what they wanted— 
a look at the outside world. By the early 1920’s however, isolationism 
was no longer the chief desideratum in the formation of institutions; 
and chautauqua, like the circuit rider, the camp meeting, and the 
itinerant preacher, was no longer able to meet the needs of its 
patrons. 

The desires and interests of the people were changing. In 1910 
the editor of the State Journal could write of his “deep seated grouch 
against automobiles,” but his newspaper ten years later ran four 
pages of automobile news in every issue. The same newspaper had 
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two full pages of motion picture advertisements in 1920 and numer- 
ous advertisements offering bargains in radios. As Gay MacLaren 
said, “The circuits had gradually folded up their tents and, not un- 
like the Arabs, silently stolen away. They had given way before 
the onslaught of the radio, the moving picture, and ‘the car in every 
garage.’ "8° 

The cities, with their many and varied interests, were first to 
forego chautauqua. In the smaller and more isolated communities 
the chautauqua went on for another decade. Redpath, for example, 
maintained a circuit in Michigan until 1930. But these were the 
remnants—and when the last tent was put away, the chautauqua 
was gone forever. Unlike many other social institutions, the chau- 
tauqua left no offspring institution to remember it by. Today little 
remains of the phenomenon that was the traveling chautauqua; it 
lives only in the nostalgic memories of those who watched it grow, 
flourish, and, having fulfilled its purpose, vanish from the American 
scene. 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, to define the contributions 
of the chautauqua except in general terms. Who, for instance could 
measure the aftermath, in a community such as Lansing, of a visit 
of the chautauqua? Who could measure the increased interest in 
discussion, the home reading, the influence chautauqua had on the 
children? Much of the program was chaff and much of it was absurd. 
But some of it was vital, intelligent, and extremely worthwhile. 

Some of its contributions are more easily measured than others. 
There can be little doubt, for instance, that the chautauqua gave the 
Boy Scout movement in Lansing much of its impetus. Such widely 
divergent activities as the formation of bird-study clubs, the growing 
interest in education, the new consciousness in civic improvement, 
and the vital part played in national defense were contributions that 
were real and vital. 

Even after the gloss and glitter, the superficial and the shallow are 
considered, chautauqua’s greatest contribution, perhaps, was in its 
essentially democratic nature. Theodore Roosevelt called the chau- 
tauqua, “the most American thing in America.”** Woodrow Wilson 

80Gay MacLaren, Morally We Roll Along, 295 (New York, 1938). 


81Dalgety, “Chautauqua’s Contribution to American Life,” in Current 
History, 34:41. 
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expressed this democratic need, so well fulfilled by chautauqua, in 
eloquent terms when he said in his 1912 campaign: 


The whole purpose of democracy is that we may hold counsel with 
one another, so as not to depend upon the understanding of one man, 
but to depend upon the counsel of all. For only as men are brought 
into counsel, and state their own needs and interests, can the general 
interests of a great people be compounded with a policy suitable to all 

. so, at this opening of a new age, in this its day of unrest and dis- 
content, it is our part to clear the air, to bring about a common counsel, 
to set up a parliament for the people.*? 


32Frank, “Parliament of the People,” in Century, 98:401-6. 
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Michigan Bibliography: 1955 
Peter P. Bury 


THIS BIBLIOGRAPHY INCLUDES BOOKS, pamphlets, articles, and unpub- 
lished materials concerned with Michigan history, that have been 
written or published in 1955. The Detroit Public Library and par- 
ticularly the Burton Historical Collection served as the primary 
sources for this compilation. I wish to thank all of the individuals 
and libraries that also have assisted me. 

The material is arranged in the same manner as in the bibliogra- 
phies of previous years: books and pamphlets, periodical articles, 
and unpublished materials. Items published before 1955, that were 
omitted in previous compilations, are added in supplements. Mrs. 
Elleine H. Stones, chief of the Burton Historical Collection, is chair- 
man of the bibliography committee, and she will gladly accept in- 
formation about omissions from this bibliography or previous ones. 

Many interesting articles on Michigan and the Sault Canal have 
appeared in periodicals that are indexed in Reader's Guide to Peri- 
odical Literature. None of these is included in this compilation, be- 
cause it was considered to be unnecessary duplication. Also, no news- 
paper articles or anniversary editions, which often have good his- 
torical material, have been included. 

All items in the bibliography are in the Burton Historical Collec- 
tion, with the exception of those followed by one of the location sym- 


bols listed below: 


Mi Michigan State Library, Lansing 
Fine Arts Department, Detroit Public Library 
General Information Department, Detroit Public Library 
History and Travel Department, Detroit Public Library 


Philosophy, Religion and Education Department, Detroit 
Public Library 


Social Sciences Department, Detroit Public Library 
Technology Department, Detroit Public Library 
Wayne University Library 
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Michigan State University 

University of Michigan 

Bureau of Government Library, University of Michigan 

Bacon Memorial Public Library, Wyandotte 

Items found in review and not known to be included in 
any library. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Apamson, Hans Curist1an. Keepers of the Lights. New York. 
Greenberg. 430 p. Several chapters on Michigan and Great Lakes 
lighthouses and lightships. 

Backus, Cuartes K. The King of Beaver Island. Los Angeles. 
Westernlore Press. 43 p. This biographical sketch of James Jesse 
Strang originally appeared in Harper’s Monthly Magazine, March, 
1882. 

Bayuiss, Josepu E. and Esterre L. River of Destiny, the Saint Marys. 
In collaboration with Milo M. Quaife. Detroit. Wayne University 
Press. 328 p. A history of the Saint Marys and its adjacent com- 
munities. 

Beacu, Bramston. River R. F.D. Detroit. Detroit Publishing Com- 
pany. 2p. Detroit and Algonac steamboat rural free delivery serv- 
ice. 

Benepict, C. Harry. Lake Superior Milling Practice; a Technical 
History of a Century of Copper Milling. Houghton. College of 
Mining and Technology Press. 137 p. MiD-T. 

Bwrack, Russert E. The City Library of Detroit, 1817-1837; Michi- 
gan’s First Public Library. University of Michigan, Department of 
Library Science Studies. . . . 2. Ann Arbor. 33 p. 

Bicztow, Martua M. Michigan Pioneer in Education. Ann Arbor. 
University of Michigan. Michigan Historical Collections Bulletin 
No. 7. 20 p. A study of pioneer services by Michigan in education. 

Brarr, Lyte anp Kuun, Mapison. A Short History of Michigan State. 
East Lansing. Michigan State College Press. 39 p. 

Bucseez, Gorpon P. The Lake Erie Sidewheel Steamers of Frank E. 
Kirby. Detroit. Great Lakes Model Shipbuilders’ Guild. 30 p. 

Burpick, J. R. Supplements to the Handbook of Detroit Publishing 
Co., Post Cards. Tannersville, Pa. The County Press. 32 p. 

BuriincaME, Rocer. Henry Ford, a Great Life in Brief. New York. 
Knopf. 194p. MiD-G. 
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Chamber Of Commerce, Wyandotte. Down River Buyer's Guide, 
1954-5. 60p. MiW. : 

Cuauncey, A. E. Berrien County, a Nineteenth Century Story. 
Privately printed. Burch Printers, Inc., Benton Harbor. 123 p. Mi. 

Chrysler Corporation. Chrysler Corporation: the Story of an American 
Company. Detroit. 84p. MiD-T. 

Crymer, Froyp. Henry's Wonderful Model T, 1908-1927. New 
York. McGraw Hill. 219 p. MiD-T. 

Core, Maurice F. Michigan Postal Markings. Ferndale. 193 p. 
Description and illustration of Michigan postal markings. 

Detroit. Buhl Sons Company. One Business, One Family, One 
Hundred Years. Detroit. Buhl Land Co. 16 p. 

Dunsar, Wituis F. Michigan Through the Centuries. New York. 
Lewis Historical Publishing Company, Inc. 4 v. Volumes 3 and 4 
contain only family and personal history. 

Emmons, Haroitp H. History of the Cadillac Post No. 333 American 
Legion. Detroit. 239 p. 

Erno, Ricnarp B. My Old Man. New York, Crown Pub. 224 p. 


Mi. 


Felician Sisters Of The Order Of St. Francis. Magnificat; a Centennial 
Record of the Congregation of the Sisters of Saint Felix, 1855-1955. 


155 p. 


First Methodist Church, Wyandotte. Centennial Souvenir Booklet, 
1899-1955. 40 p. MiW. 


FLapELAND, Berry Lorraine. James Gillespie Birney: Slaveholder to 
Abolitionist. Ithaca, N. Y. Cornell University Press. 323 p. 


Forster, Eprra C. Exploring Greater Detroit. Detroit. Board of 
Education. 224 p. A child’s history of Detroit today. 


Freperickson, Artuur C. anp Lucy F. Pictorial History of the C 
& O Train and Auto Ferries and Pere Marquette Line Steamers. 
Ludington. Lakeside Printing Co. Mi. 


Garpner, R., McIntyre, D. C. anp Keerer, Crare, editors. History 
of North Branch [Lapeer County], 1855-1955. 34 unnumbered 
leaves. 


Grttarp, Katuiteen I. Our Michigan Heritage. New York. Pag- 
eant Press Inc. 259 p. The narrative in this interesting source book 
is made up of excerpts from the best authors on all periods of Michi- 
gan history. The quotations are linked together by comments of the 
author-compiler and a useful bibliography is included. 


Greeny, Atsent H. A Bibliography of Father Richard's Press in De- 
troit. Ann Arbor. William L. Clements Library. 48 p. 
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Gut iesen, Dan. The Sugar Tramp — 1954. San Francisco. Bay 
Cities Duplicating Co. 276 p. The history of the beet sugar in- 
dustry in Michigan. 

Hami, Frep Coyne. Lake Erie Baron; the Story of Colonel Thomas 
Talbot. Toronto. Macmillan. 326 p. 


Hanna, Frances Casweiti. Sand, Sawdust and Saw Logs. Luding- 
ton. 73 p. History of lumbering days in Ludington. 

Hirt, Jacx. A History of Iron County, Michigan. Iron River, Michi- 
gan. The Reporter Pub.Co. 129p. Mi. 

HorrMan, Marvin, compiler. Bureau of Business Research Michigan 
State University, East Lansing. Research Report No. 15. Michigan 
Statistical Abstract. 169 p. Mi. 

HoiirmsHeap, ANN. Eminent and Interesting Albionians. Albion. 
Albion College Alumni Association. v. I. 307 p. 

Jupson, Crara INcram. The Mighty Soo: Five Hundred Years at 
Sault Ste Marie. Chicago. Follett Publishing Co. 192 p. 

Katz, Invinc I. The Beth El Story. With A History of the Jews in 
Michigan Before 1850, by Jacob R. Marcus. Detroit. Wayne Uni- 
versity Press. 238 p. 

Knorr, Ricuarp C., editor. Campaign Into the Wilderness; the 
Wayne-Knox-Pickering-McHenry Correspondence, [1792-96]. Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Anthony Wayne Parkway Board. 5 v. in 2. 

Kuun, Mapison. Michigan State, the First Hundred Years, 1855-1955. 
East Lansing. The Michigan State University Press. 501 p. 

Lake Carriers’ Association. Annual Report for 1955. 167 p. 

La Patompara, JosepH G. Guide to Michigan Politics. New York. 
Law Center of New York University. 70 p. MiD-S. 

Lucas, Henry Srepuen. Netherlanders in America; Dutch Immigra- 
tion to the United States and Canada, 1789-1950. University of 
Michigan Publications, History and Political Science, v. 21. Ann 
Arbor. University of Michigan Press. 744 p. Various references 
to Dutch in Michigan. MiU. 

McHarcue, Danret S. Michigan Government in Brief. Prepared 
by Bureau of Government, Institute of Public Administration. Ann 
Arbor. University of Michigan Press. 66 p. MiD-S. 

Milwaukee Sentinel. Cities of Wisconsin and Upper Michigan. Mil- 
waukee. 56 p. 

Nevitt, Joun T. Wanderings, Sketches of Northern Michigan Yester- 
day and Today. New York. Exposition Press. 218 p. 

Park, Ropgricx. The Thumb Fire of 1881. Sault Ste Marie. 
Sault News Printing Co. 16 p. 
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Parker, Raymonp K. We Play to Win, the Inside Story of the Fab- 
ulous Detroit Lions. Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Prentice-Hall. 213 
p» MiDG. 

Poles In Michigan. Detroit. Poles in Michigan. v. 1. 120 p. 

Porter, Monica E. The Mercy of the Court. New York. W. W. 
Morton & Co. 252 p. Novel about a judge and a juvenile offender. 
The locale is a Michigan industrial city. 

Proudly We Record . . . The Story of Wyandotte, Michigan. Rotary 
Club of Wyandotte. 458 p. 

Scnootcrart, Henry R. Schoolcraft in the Ozarks. Edited by Hugh 
Park. A reprint of Journal of a Tour into the Interior of Missouri 
and Arkansas in 1818 and 1819. Van Buren, Arkansas. Press- 
Argus Printers. 191 p. 


Scici1an, Rosert G. Michigan Legislative Report 1954. East Lan- 
sing. Michigan State College. 79 p. 


SPERLING, Jonn. The Detroit Index, a Numerical Listing of Post Cards 
Published by the Detroit Publishing Co. Great Kills, N. Y. 216 p. 


Sprecetsiatr, Henry. Charter Provisions for Personnel Administra- 
tion in Michigan Cities. Ann Arbor. Bureau of Government, Insti- 
tute of Public Administration. University of Michigan. 79 p. 
MiUG. 

STERN, Puitre Van Doren. Tin Lizzie: the Inside Story of the Fabu- 


lous Model T Ford. New York. Simon & Schuster. 180 p. 
MiD-T. 


Turano, Perer J. Michigan State and Local Government and Poli- 
tics: A Bibliography. Ann Arbor. Bureau of Government, Institute 
of Public Administration, University of Michigan. 269 p. 

U. S. Library Of Congress. Michigan Sesquicentennial of the Terri- 
tory 1805-1955. Library of Congress. Washington. U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 71 p. Catalog of an exhibition commem- 
orating this anniversary of Michigan Territory. 


Upper Peninsula Development Bureau. The Lure of Michigan's Upper 
Peninsula. Marquette. 152 p. 

Wicnorex, Micuazet AND Martua. Ukranians in Detroit. Detroit. 
96 p. Ukranians in present-day Detroit. 

Woop, Artuur Evans. Hamtramck Then and Now. New York. 
Bookman Associates. 253 p. A sociological study of a Polish- 
American Community. 

Wyandotte Board Of Education. Service for the Child and for the 
Adult. 40 p. Survey of the school system. MiW. 


Wyandotte Centennial Souvenir Booklet 1854-1954. Wyandotte Cen- 
tennial Committee. 76 p.: MiW. 
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Apams, Lorena. Kate Helen Brown. Michigan History, 39:343-44. 
September. Biographical sketch of a Michigan educator. 


Anperson, Mrs. Fanny. History of Wayne University College of 
Medicine. Wayne University College of Medicine. Bulletin, 
2:20-32. 


Bap, F. Crever. The Story of the Sault. The Beaver, p. 48-52. 
Autumn. 


Batp, F. Crever. Waterway Nor:h, Sault Centennial. Detroit His- 
torical Society. Bulletin, 12:4-9. December. 


Berson, Lewis. The Monroe Wounty Historical Society. Michigan 
History, 39:497-503. December. Historical markers program of 
this society. 

Berson, Lewis, editor. Sault Ste Marie in the 1850's. Kingston’s 
Western Wanderings. Minnesota and the Far West. Michigan 
History. 39:281-311. September. 


Bett, Georce A. Municipal Income Tax Power for Michigan Cities 
and Villages. Michigan Municipal Review, 28:61-64. April. 
MiD-S. 


Bett, Georcs A. The Struggle for Adequate Municipal Revenue in 
Michigan. A Recent History. Michigan Municipal Review, 28:41- 


44. March. MiD-S. 


Brennan, Bert C. The Tale of the Twin Cities. Inland Seas, 
11:175-80, 256-62. Fall, Winter. 


Bridging the Straits. Michigan Tradesman, p. 12-14. November. 


Brocx, Tuomas D. Paw Paw Versus the Railroads. Michigan His- 
tory, 39:129-82. June. 


Broruerton, R. A. The Soo Locks—One Hundred Years Ago. In- 
land Seas, 11:89-90. Summer. 


Brown, Henry D. Birthplace of a Great Tradition. The Michigan 
Alumnus, 62:126-27. December. History of the University of 
Michigan. MiD-P. 


Brown, Lawrence W. Music Was Big Business in Old Detroit. De- 
troit Historical Society. Bulletin, 11:4-8. April. 


Burrows, E. G. Alice Freeman Palmer at Michigan. Michigan 
Alumnus Quarterly Review, 61:321-28. August. An account of 
Alice Palmer as undergraduate in University of Michigan. MiD-P. 


Carxins, ExisHa. Report of St. Mary’s Falls Ship Canal [for 1857]. 
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Locks Centennial Celebration. Michigan Tradesman, p. 3. Feb 
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Centennial Stresses Soo’s Economic Value. Michigan Manufacturer and 
Financial Record, 96:14. July. 

Cotuins, Newer E. Indians With Holes in Their Heads. The 
Totem Pole, 37:1-6. December. Discoveries of perforated crania. 

Cotuiws, Newett E. A Tale of Two Indians. The Totem Pole, 
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two Indians from the St. Clair Region. 
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June. Biographical sketch of Scott E. Lamb, President of Michigan 
Life Insurance Co. MiD-S. 
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chemist. 
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nus Quarterly Review, 61:100-110. Winter. MiD-P. 
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28. December. Detroit's Civic Center. 
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ay Sentiment to Michigan. Michigan History, 39:481-94. Decem- 
r. 
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3:31-33. Winter. 

Dorson, Ricnarp M. The Centennial of Longfellow’s “The Song of 
Hiawatha.” Michigan History, 39:461. December. 

Dorson, Ricuarp M. Indian Mythology Since “Hiawatha.” Michi- 
gan History, 39:464-65. December. 

Dosry, Hersert W. Ships and Shores. Inland Seas, 11:164-74. 
Fall. 

Dunsar, Wituis F. Year of Decision on Michigan’s Educational Pol- 
icy: 1855. Michigan History, 39:445-60. December. 

Duncan, Francis. The Story of the D. & C. Inland Seas, 11:17-23, 
126-132, 181-186, 285-288. Spring, Summer, Fall, Winter. (Con- 
tinued from Winter 1954) History of the Detroit and Cleveland 
Navigation Company. 

ErsENHOWER, Mitton S. To Open the Door. American Menten, 
6:62-64. April. On Michigan State College. 
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Fercuson, Ken. ‘Treasure Beneath the Lakes. Heartland, 3:12-16. 
Summer, Fall. Sunken treasure ships. 

Fretper, Epwarp C. Whirlpool’s Other Balance Sheet. Inside Mich- 
igan, 5:24-27. February. History of Whirlpool Corporation. 

Foster, Frep W. ‘The Beaver Island: A Study of Isolation and 
Abandonment. Michigan History, 39:385-404. December. 

Foster, Tueopore G. More Michigan Place Names. The Totem 
Pole, 35:1-6. February. 

Fox, Grorce R. Was This La Salle’s Griffin? The Beaver, p. 36-41. 
Winter. 

Furtonc, Rosert J. Hook, Line, and Tip-up. Inside Michigan, 
5:19-20. February. Ice Fishing. 

Furtonc, Rosert J. A Vacation with the Past. Inside Michigan, 
5:26-28. March. Historical sites to visit. 

Goopman, Epiru. Tunnel of Love. Motor News, 38:17. October. 
Detroit-Windsor Tunnel. 

GrEENMAN, Emerson F. Prehistory and Folklore. Michigan History, 
39:473.. December. 

Grecory, Lee H. Local History and the Rural Library. Michigan 
History, 39:83-86. March. ‘The successful attempt and methods of 
the Presque Isle County Library to preserve local records. 

Hatt, Ron. Cruising Antrim’s Chain. Motor News, 38:8-9. Au- 
gust. Description of Chain-of-Lakes Cruise. 

Hatt, Ron. Mason County Celebrates. Motor News, 38:11. July. 
Brief History of Mason County. 

Hart, Ron. Unusual Ionia. Motor News, 38:10-11. September. 
History and description of Ionia. 

Hatt, Ron. The Vanishing Ferry. Motor News, 37:15. June. 
The ferry and bridge at Mackinac Straits. 

Harrier, Georce D. Detroit College of Law, Michigan’s “Inn of 
Court.” Inside Michigan, 5:21-22. August. 

Hatverson, Lynn H. The Commercial Fisheries of the Michigan 
Waters of Lake Superior. Michigan History, 39:1-17. March. 
Hanton, Heren J. anp Wiseman, Dora. Lilly Lindquist Arndt. 
Michigan History, 39:495-96. December. Biographical sketch of 

a Detroit teacher. 

Harkins, Westey R. Iron Ore Traffic on the Great Lakes. Michigan 
Tradesman, p. 12-15. April. 

Havicuurst, Waiter. The Way to the Big Sea Water. American 
Heritage, 6:20-25. April. 

Hetrman, Harotp M. Did Early Railroads Increase Crime in Michi- 
gan. Michigan History, 39:365-66. September. 
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Hoxpen, Spracuz. Michigan’s Medical Miracle. Motor News, 37: 
12. March. Dr. Beaumont’s observations on gastric juices and di- 
gestion and the incident that made it possible. 

Houcuton, Douctass. Trip to Sault Ste Marie, 1831. Edited with 
an introduction by Philip P. Mason. Michigan History, 39:474-80. 
December. 

The Howell Story. Inside Michigan, 5:16-17. October. History of 
Howell, Michigan. 

Hussarp, Jutia M. A Civic-Minded and Literary Resident of Mid- 
Nineteenth Century Detroit; Eliza Seaman Leggett. Detroit His- 
torical Society. Bulletin, 11:4-8. May. 

Hytron, O. G. Isle Royal is Yours. Inside Michigan, 5:30-33. Feb- 
ruary. 

Indian Dugout Canoe Discovered on Thousand Island Lake in Gogebic 
County, Michigan. Telescope, 4:14-16. March. MiD-H. 

Jounson, Att K. Hiawatha and Kalevala. Michigan History, 39:469- 
70. December. 


Jounston, JosepH E. From Bark Canoe to Bulk Carrier. Telescope, 
4:3-4, October; 4:13-16, November. MiD-H. 


Jounston, Josepu E. A Tribute From the Sea. Telescope, 4:10-15. 
December. About Great Lakes seamen. MiD-H. 


Jones, Saran Van Hoosen. Ancestry and Descendants of Lemuel 


Taylor, Pioneer to Oakland County, Michigan, in 1823. Detroit So- 
ciety for Genealozical Research. Magazine, 18:67-72, 93-98, 131- 
36. February, April, June; 19:8-10. Fall. 

Katz, Invinc I. Jewish Pioneers in Michigan. Michigan History, 
39:18-24. March. 


Ketty, Ceceria F. Maude A. Thompson. Michigan History, 39:81- 
82. March. Biographical sketch of a Midland school teacher. 


Kerwin, Frep N. anp Maryorrs W. Ann Arbors A. W. Chase, Or 
Information for Everybody. Michigan Alumnus Quarterly Review, 
62:51-58. Autumn. MiD-P. 

Kinc, LaDonis. Michigan Bibliography: 1953. Michigan History, 
39:91-109. March. 

Kincston, Witt1am H.G. Western Wanderings. Michigan History, 
39:283-97. September. Kingston’s account of his visit to Sault 
Ste Marie in 1853. 

Kinzer, Donatp L. The Political Uses of Anti-Catholicism: Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin, 1890-1894. Michigan History, 39:312-26. 
September. 


Kraus, Henry. Patchynog’s Ailing Island. Michigan History, 39: 
405-22. December. History of Beaver Island. 
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Kresczt, Beutan Purrer. Ancestors and Descendants of Solomon 
Sibley of Detroit, Michigan. Detroit Society for Genealogical Re- 
search. Magazine, 19:3-7, 67-69. Fall, Winter. 

Kresce, E. B. anp Mititproox, Mrs. Raymonp. Early Marriage 
Records of Macomb County, Michigan. Detroit Society for Genea- 
logical Research. Magazine, 19:23-28, 77-82. Fall, Winter. 

Krupp, Davin W. Greenfield Village. Heartland, 3:28-32. Spring. 


Kuratu, Gerrrupe Proxoscn. Ceremonies, Songs and Dances of 
Michigan Indians. Michigan History, 39:466-68. December. 

LayeunessE, Rev. E. J. The First Four Years of the Settlement on the 
Canadian Side of the Detroit River. Ontario History, 47:122-31. 

Lanvon, Frep. The Underground Railroad Along the Detroit River. 
Michigan History, 39:63-68. March. Windsor’s role in the aiding 
of escaped slaves. 

Leccerr, Samuet M. Me-Nah-Sa-Gor-Ning, A Legend of Orchard 
Lake. The Totem Pole, 36:1-6. July. 

Macautay, Gorpon. The Soo Locks—Second Century. Inland Seas, 
11:85-88. Summer. 


Matone, Bertna E. anp Mrtitsroox, Mrs. Raymonp. Burial Rec- 
ords, St. Paul’s Cathedral. Detroit. Detroit Society for Genealogi- 
cal Research. Magazine, 18:79-82. February. 


Martin, Dorotruy V. The Papers of John R. Williams, Dynamic De- 
troiter. Detroit Historical Society. Bulletin, 11:7-11. June. 


Mason, Pxitre P. Manuscript Sources of Michigan Educational His- 
tory in the Archives of the Historical Commission. Michigan His- 
tory, 39:333-37. September. 

Mason, Puitie P. Report of the Archives of the Historical Commis- 
sion. Michigan History, 39:221-32. June. 

Mason, Puixip P., editor. The Operation of the Sault Canal, 1857. 
Michigan History. 39:69-80. March. 

Mason, Purr P., editor. Trip to Sault Ste Marie, 1831. Michigan 
History. 39:474-480. December. 

McCormack, Mrs. Campsetu. Inscriptions from Assumption Ceme- 
tery, Detroit. Detroit Society for Genealogical Research. Maga- 
zine, 18:107-10, 137-41. April, June. 

Mercatr, Crarence S. A Ship of Distinction. Inland Seas, 11:223- 
24. Fall. 

Miracle in Montague. Heartland, 3:20-22. Summer, Fall. On Mon- 
tague, Michigan. 

The Miracle Mile. The Michigan Alumnus, 61:231-33. March. 
The Sault Canal and the University of Michigan’s participation in its 
history. MiD-P. 
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Mitrcuetr, Sytvia C. Lamothe Cadillac, a Stormy Figure of New 
France. Detroit Historical Society. Bulletin, 11:6-10. July. 

Montcomery, Mrs. Epcar M. anp MiLiseroox, Mrs. Raymonp. 
Wayne County Returns from the Michigan Territorial Census of 
1827. Detroit Society for Genealogical Research. Magazine, 19:51- 
57. Winter. 

Moorg, J. Georrrey. Educational Philosophy of Henry R. Pattengill. 
Michigan History, 39:49-62. March. 

Moraison, New F. The Detroit River Race. Inland Seas, 11:215- 
16. Fall. 

Moyer, Neva AckerMAN. For Us the Living. Motor News, 37:10- 
11. May. Brief history of Michigan State College’s first 100 years. 

Murpny, Rowxzy. Discovery of the Wreckage of the Griffon. Inland 
Seas, 11:232-42. Winter. 

Netti, Bruno. Michigan Indian Music. Michigan History, 39:471- 
72. December. 

Nevitt, Joun T. Skeleton of Mackinaw Boat Lies Rotting on Hessel 
Bay. Telescope, 4:3. August. MiD-H. 

New Industry for Cass City. Synchroscope. p. 12-13. April. About 
Wallvo Corporation. MiD-T. 

Norton, Crark F. Early Movement for the St. Mary’s Falls Ship 
Canal. Michigan History, 39:257-80. September. 

OurpHant, Laurence. Minnesota and the Far West. With an intro- 
duction by Roy F. Fleming. Michigan History, 39:298-311. Sep- 
tember. Oliphant’s account of his visit to Sault Ste Marie in 1854. 

Parmer, Rosert E. Portraits of the Governors of the State of Michi- 
gan. Detroit Historical Society. Bulletin, 11:8-12. March. 

Paguin, C. A. The Soo Celebrates. Motor News, 37:14. June. 

Parts, Dominic P. The Newburg School, 1831-1918. Michigan 
History, 39:345-64. September. 

Pictures Tell the Story. Michigan Tradesman, p. 4-5. February. 
About Mackinac Straits Bridge. 

Praus, Atexis A. Father Piret Lands in New York, 1846—Document. 
Mid-America, 37:229-35. October. 

Praus, Arexis A. Fort Mackinac Museum Survey. Michigan His- 
tory, 39:87-90. March. 


Praus, Atexts A. The Past Meets the Future in Kalamazoo. Michi- 
gan History, 39:110-16. March. Search and discovery of bottle 
and contents buried by Alexander J. Shelden in 1850. 

Quarrz, Miro M. A Salute to the Soo Canal. Inland Seas, 11:80-84. 


Summer. 
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Quarre, Mito M. Some Memories of Forty Years. Wisconsin Maga- 
zine of History, 38:217-24. Summer. His experiences as a collector 
of manuscripts. 

R. C. Mahon Company. Michigan Society of Architects. Bulletin, 
29:56-57. June. A history of the company. MiD-F. 

Reps, Joun. Planning In the Wilderness: Detroit, 1805-1830. Town 
Planning Review, 25:240-50. January. 

Ricu, Dororny B. Lillian Godfrey Gamwell. Michigan History, 
39:233-34. June. Biography of a Grand Rapids Teacher. 

Ricwarps, Davi Aten. Civil War Diary. Michigan History, 39: 
187-220. Diary of a male nurse behind the lines. 

Rozserts, Tuomas B. The Real Story of the Little Brown Jug. The 
Michigan Alumnus, 62:22-23. October. An account and_back- 
ground of the Minnesota and Michigan “Little Brown Jug” tradition. 
MiD-P. 

Ropinson, Peart McKerrar. Clara G. Stewart. Michigan History, 
39:235-36. June. Biographical sketch. 

SacenporPH, Kent. George Mason, Monumental Man of Michigan. 
Inside Michigan, 5:19-22. January. 

Second Annual “Michigan Week” Stresses Might and Diversification of 
Industries. Michigan Manufacturer and Financial Record, 95:11. 


May. Michigan’s industry and its relation and comparison to other 
states of U. S. MiD-S. 


SerRELL, Axice D. anp Jones, Saran V. H. Government Register, 
Land Deeds in Avon Township, Oakland County, Mich., 1818-1850. 
Detroit Society for Genealogical Research. Magazine, 19:36-37. 
Fall. 


SpeNcER, Lynpon. One Hundred Years—and More. Telescope, 4:3- 
5. July. History of Great Lakes shipping. MiD-H. 


Spitos, Steve. Land of the Forward Look. The Chrysler Magazine, 
p. 12-15. September. Condensation of his Work, “What Happened 
to Conner Creek.” 


Spooner, Harry L. Monument to Chief Black Partridge Dedicated. 
The Totem Pole, 36:1-6, April; 36:1-6, May; 36:1-2, June. His ad- 
dress at the dedication printed in Metamora Herald, Ill., on October 
22, 1954. 


Smitu, Krrasy. From Days Agone. Motor News, 38:20. Novem- 
ber. History and description of South Lyon. 

Stewart, Joun R. Statistical Review of Detroit, 1954. The De- 
troiter, 46:6-14. Detroit Statistics, 1900-1954. 

Stittz, Grenn G. The Indians of Cadillac’s Detroit. Detroit His- 
torical Society. Bulletin, 12:4-8. November. 
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Srott, Bert. Down the Rushing “Taquamenaw.” Motor News, 38: 
18-19. August. 

Supplies Detroit Contractors for 44 Years. Michigan Manufacturer 
and Financial Record, 95:6. March. History of Crescent Electric 
Co. of Detroit. MiD-S. 

Tech Talk Temple. Inside Michigan, 5:19-21. March. Engineer- 
ing Society of Detroit and the Horace H. Rackham Building, Detroit. 

Tuompson, Stirn. The Indian Legends Since “Hiawatha.” Michi- 
gan History, 39:462-63. December. 

The Tobermory “Griffon.” Telescope, 4:3-6. December. MiD-H. 

Torrent, Lewis. Muskegon County Log Marks. Telescope, 4:6-10. 
July. MiD-H. 

TrepaGNiER, Witi1AM J. Michigan’s Magnet for Millions. Motor 
News, 37:12-13. June. History of Ford Rotunda. 

Varco, Grorce. South Haven, Ocean Port in Michigan. Inland 
Seas, 11:49-51. Spring. 

Warp, Ricnarp J. Labor Relations in the Building Industry of Wash- 
tenaw County in 1951. Michigan History, 39:25-48. March. 

Weser, Dan M. Cruising Down the River. Inland Seas, 11:295-96. 
Winter. 

Wepptez, Lorna. Cora Doolittle Jeffers. Michigan History, 39:338- 
42. September. Biographical sketch of a Michigan teacher and 
principal. 

Wurrst, Peter. Development of the Lake Superior Region. Inland 
Seas, 11:92-102. Summer. (From: The Evening News, Sault Ste 
Marie, Thursday, August 3, 1905). 

Wits, Freperick D., editor. The Civil War Diary of David Allen 
Richards. Michigan History, 39:183-220. June. Diary of a male 
nurse behind the lines. 

Wituiams, W. R. Lumber Carriers of the Lakes. Inland Seas, 11: 
203-7. Fall. 

Witioucusy, Wiir1aM R. The St. Mary’s: Our First Ship Canal. 
Inland Seas, 11:243-55. Winter. 

WincuestEr, James. The Soo’s First Hundred Years. Heartland, 
3:5-8. Winter. 

Wooprorp, Frank B. From Indian Council House to Modern Sky- 
scraper. Detroit Historical Society. Bulletin, 11:5-8. February. 
Yearty, Cuirron K., Jr. Richard Trevellick: Labor Agitator. 

Michigan History, 39:423-44. December. 

Yopver, Maser Brisror. Life at Michigan State University at the 
Turn of the Century. Michigan History, 39:327-32. September. 

ZusEHLKE, A. J. Development and Design of Lake Michigan Car Fer- 
ries. Telescope, 4:3-10, March; 4:10-16, April. MiD-H. 
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UNPUBLISHED MATERIALS 


AnrBEL, Jonn Davip. How Fifty Young Farmers Became Established 
in Farming in Lenawee County, Michigan, 1939-1954. East Lan- 
sing. (Michigan State University of Agriculture and Applied Sci- 
ence. Thesis: M.S.) MiEM. 


Bresson, BernarD L. History of the Assemblies of God in Michigan. 
Detroit. Typewritten. (Wayne University. Thesis: M. A.) MiD-W. 

Dunn, Wiis James. A Study of Secularization in the Rural Protes- 
tant Areas of Isabella County, Michigan. ‘East Lansing. (Michigan 
State University of Agriculture and Applied Science. Dissertation: 
Ph.D.) MiEM. 

Frey, Cuartes. The City of Royal Oak, Michigan, 1877-1954. 299. 


First Methodist Church, Wyandotte, Michigan. Centennial Pageant. 
Centennial Church Committee. 14 p. Typewritten. MiW. 


Furxier, Roy Ricnarpson. Six Generations of Fullers in Michigan, 
1835 to 1955. Malvern, Pennsylvania. 17. Mimeographed. 


Kucer, Barsara. The Export of American Technology to the Soviet 
Union, 1917-33. Detroit. Typewritten. CWayne University. 
Thesis: M. A.) Chapter IV on Ford Motor Company relations 
with Russia. MiD-W. 


Murpny, Wirru1am Detmer. Attitudes of Michigan Farmers Toward 
Government Production Control Programs as Shown by a 1954 Sur- 
vey. East Lansing. (Michigan State University of Agriculture and 
Applied Science. Thesis: M.S.) MiEM. 


Oas, Maset Winnetra. A History of Legitimate Drama in the Cop- 
per Country of Michigan from 1900 to 1910 With Special Study of 
the Calumet Theater. East Lansing. (Michigan State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science. Thesis: M. A.) MiEM. 

Porrer, N. D. anp CuamsBertain, Cuartes F. St. Mary’s Catholic 
Cemetery, Pinckney, Michigan. 20 p. Typescript. Mi. 

Wiutson, Lawrence M. Surficial Glacial Deposits of the Michigan- 
Saginaw Lobes in the Grand Rapids Area, Michigan: A Study of 


Relationships. East Lansing. (Michigan State University of Agri- 
culture and Applied Sciences. Thesis: M. S$.) MiEM. 
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SUPPLEMENT—1951 
BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Mayer, Atsert. A Study of Foreign Born Population of Detroit, 
1870-1950. Detroit. Wayne University, Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology. 65. MiD-S. 


SUPPLEMENT—1952 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Martin, Heren M. Outline of the Geologic History of Michigan. 
Michigan Department of Conservation, Geological Survey Division. 
13 p. 


SUPPLEMENT—1952 
UNPUBLISHED MATERIALS 


FLapELAND, Betty L. James Gillespie Birney: Exponent of Political 
Action Against Slavery. Ann Arbor. 464. Typewritten. (CUni- 
versity of Michigan. Dissertation: Ph. D.) MiU. 


WENnD, JarED Scupper. Public Regulation of the Fluid Milk Industry 
in Detroit, Michigan. Ann Arbor. 244. Typewritten. (CUniver- 
sity of Michigan. Dissertation: Ph. D.) MiU. 


SUPPLEMENT—1954 
BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Doucnerty, Norsert F. The Memoirs of n f d. Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma. 85. Mimeographed. An autobiography. 


Emmons, Harotp H. History of the Black River Ranch. Detroit. 
147 p. 

Lucas, Paut S. Two Hundred and Fifty Years of Michigan Dairying. 
Lansing. American Dairy Association of Michigan. 42 p. MiD-G. 


McPuepran, Martz. Cargoes on the Great Lakes. London. George 
S. Harrap & Co. Ltd. 198 p. Primarily a juvenile book. 


Michigan. State Library, Lansing. Michigan’s Governors: a Portfolio. 
Lansing, 1954. 1., 39 ports. 
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Packer, Katuertns H. Early American School Books; a Bibliography 
Based on the Boston Booksellers’ Catalogue of 1804. University of 


Michigan, Department of Library Science Studies . . . , Ann Arbor. 
33 p. 


Smiru, SHmrteY W. James Burrill Angell; an American Influence. 
Ann Arbor. University of Michigan Press. 380 p. 


SUPPLEMENT—1954 
UNPUBLISHED MATERIALS 


Secor, H. B. The Story of the Grand Trunk Western. 7 p. Mim- 
eographed. 


Suarp, Harry P. Migration and Social Participation in the Detroit 
Area. Ann Arbor. 180. Typewritten. (University of Michigan. 
Dissertation: Ph.D.) MiU. 


Woop, Frances. Michigan Place Names. 98 p. Typewritten. Mi. 





Hunting Expeditions of Oliver H. Perry 


With an Introduction by Raymond Darwin Burroughs 


AUTHENTIC DIARIES OF HUNTING EXPEDITIONS IN MICHIGAN during 
the nineteenth century are scarce. This is unfortunate because such 
records would provide both biologists and the sportsmen of this 
generation with more accurate ideas relating to the distribution and 
abundance of game species under primitive conditions. Besides, 
such diaries would serve to apprise them of the fact that hunting 
in the primitive wilderness of Michigan was frequently as unreward- 
ing with respect to meat in the haversack as it is today. 

The following account of a hunting trip in the Blark River valley, 
north of Port Huron, in 1838 is taken verbatim from O. H. Perry’s 
diaries which were privately published in 1899. Only one hundred 
copies of this book, entitled “Hunting Expeditions of Oliver Hazard 
Perry of Cleveland,” were printed. Fortunately copy No. 87 was 
preserved in the library of the University of Michigan. It contains 
accounts of tweny-five hunting excursions made by Perry between 
1836 and 1855 in Ohio and Michigan. In addition to his Michigan 
trip in 1838, he hunted in Lenawee County in 1843, 1844, and 
1845; in Sanilac County in 1850; in Tuscola and Hillsdale counties 
in 1851; in Sanilac and Tuscola counties in 1852; and in Tuscola 
County, again, in 1853, 1854, and 1855. 

Oliver Hazard Perry was born in Cleveland, Ohio, on April 12, 
1817. He had been reported to have been the son of Commodore 
Perry who achieved fame as a naval hero in the battle of Lake Erie.* 
On the contrary, however, records in Cleveland indicate that he 
probably was not related to Commodore Perry. In support of this 
conclusion we have information provided by Mrs. Alene Lowe White 
of The Western Reserve Historical Society of Cleveland. 

The only O. H. Perry listed in the Cleveland City Directory at that 
period is Oliver Hazard Perry, son of Nathan Perry, Jr. and grandson 
of Nathan Perry, Sr., who was with the original surveying party which 


laid out and named Cleveland. The Perrys were a prominent pioneer 
family in Cleveland and originally came from Connecticut. In spite of 


1David H. Jenkins, “Hunting 1852 Style,” in Michigan Conservation, 3-4, 
19-21 CNovember-December, 1951). 
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the fact that the man in whom you are interested was named “Oliver 
Hazard” there is no proof of any connection between his family and 
the Rhode Island Perrys.? 


O. H. Perry of Cleveland was an educated man whose tastes 
inclined to natural history. Evidently he possessed ample means for 
the gratification of his taste for hunting in wilderness country. 
Generally he induced one or two friends to accompany him; but, if 
no one was available for a protracted trip of one to two months’ 
duration, he was not averse to spending several weeks in some re- 
mote wilderness camp alone. It was his practice to keep a detailed 
account of his daily activities and of his observations relating to the 
character of the country which he explored. 

Perry’s diaries are more than an account of his hunting successes 
and failures; they are replete with descriptions of the wilderness areas 
which he frequented, and with comments on travel and living con- 
ditions in these frontiers of civilization more than a century ago. 


ELK HUNTING IN NORTHERN MICHIGAN 


Oliver Hazard Perry 


December 111TH 1838, StarTeD ON THE Stm Boat “Gen Wayne” in 
company with T. N. Graves, and a Canadian, on an Elk Hunting 
Expedition to the Northern part of Michigan. We arrived at Port 
Huron on Black River, One mile this side of Lake Huron, Oct. 13th, 
and providing ourselves with a barrel of Hard-bread, 25 Ibs of 
Pork, an Indian Axe, Frying Pan, three tin Cups, and a wooden 
Pail, we engaged a Team to take these Articles, together with our 
Baggage, to the Forks of Black River, Seventeen miles from its 
mouth, where we stopped for the night at a House situated at the 
forks of the river. 

Shortly after eating our supper the Man with whom we stopped 
asked me if my Father’s name was not Nathan Perry. I answered 
him it was. he then said that his Wife had seen a resemblance in 


2Personal letter to Lewis Beeson, executive secretary of the Michigan His- 
torical Commission, October 14, 1955. 
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me to my Father, and said that when I was a child some One Year 
and a half old, his wife then 12 years of age, came from Painsville 
with my Father, and resided in his family a year or more. 

Passing this day through a woods on the Black River some five 
miles in extent, we came to a Cluster of Log-Houses occupied by a 
Mr. Waddam, (a Batcheldor who owns a large tract of land lying 
some five miles in extent on the banks of the River) who was very 
largely engaged in the Lumber Business. He treated us very hos- 
pitably, and took us to the edge of his woods, where he showed us 
some five Acres of land enclosed with a high and strong fence, and 
in which enclosure were a large Buck Elk that the Indians had 
given him, and also several Deer of various ages. The Elk was 
very fierce and attempted to get at us. He placed his horns against 
the fence, and pushed with all his force, when not succeeding in 
throwing the fence down, he reared up on his hind legs and at- 
tempted to jump it. He was very fat and sleek, and decidedly a 
very beautiful animal. The large Buck Deer beside him, looked 
like Fawns in comparison with him. 

The next day after we arrived at the Forks, we engaged the man 
with whom we stopped, to take his Ox team, and a Sled made out 
of a crotched tree and take our provision and baggage one days drive 
into the woods. We traveled over logs, and through swails, and 
Swamps, till nearly night, when we stopped for the night. 

We made a large fire out of old dry Pine logs, which lit up the 
forest around, and made things look wild and cheerful. About 
midnight it commenced raining, when we hustled around and cut 
four crotched sticks, placed them in the ground, laid poles across 
them, and then spread a Camlet Hair Cloak over them. we all of 
us got under this Shelter, and saved ourselves from getting wet. Our 
Amunition we protected as securely as possible, and had the satis- 
faction of not having it injured. 

The next day was clear and pleasant, and after changing our 
location to a Pine Grove near a swail, we commenced falling trees 
to make our Camp. We spent two days in making it, and the third 
day commenced blazing our lines, when the rest of our Party sug- 
gested that I should go out and try to kill a deer. 

I started, and after hunting several hours, and seeing a number 
of deer without being able to get a shott at them, I started back for 
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the Camp, when travelling till night and not finding it, I built a 
large fire, made a kind of shelter out of spruce brush, and Camped 
for the night. The night was clear and frosty, which with the novelty 
of my situation ~prevented me from sleeping. 

I started early the next morning, and after travelling some two 
hours, I came to a Creek, the banks of which I followed down 
till nearly noon, when getting fatigued I laid down to rest myself 
in an Old Indian Camp. After being there a short time I heard the 
brush crack, when carefully getting up and looking out of the Camp, 
I discovered a large Doe Elk feeding only some four rods off among 
the thick spruce bushes. I immediately put down another ball in 
my Rifle, and resting it across the side Pole of the Camp was just 
on the point of shooting, when a motion in the bushes attracted my 
attention, and looking I discovered a large Buck Elk right in front 
of me, and only some two rods off. being so very near, my heart 
beat terribly, and my body shook violently. but steadying my nerves 
as much as possible, I took aim and fired at his head. he immediate- 
ly fell, but before I could get to him, he got up and ran off. from 
the noise that he and the other Elk made crashing through the brush, 
I supposed that there was quite a drove of them. Having aimed low 
for fear of overshooting, I supposed I shott the Elk in his jaw, and 
consequently gave up following him, and pursued my course again 
down the Creek till night, when I built a fire and Camped. 

During the day I had seen a good many Bear Signs, several deer, 
a good many Partridges, and quite a number of deserted Indian 
Camps. In some of the Indian Camps that I saw this day, I found 
Birch Bark Mococks with the bottoms burnt out, also I saw plenty 
of Elk Horns hung up in them, and Elk hair scattered all around the 
Camps, where they had been dressing the skins. I opened a number 
of rag-bags that I found hanging up in the Indian Camps, and 
found that they contained seeds of various kinds. 

There are no squirrels in these woods, and I did not succeed in 
killing any kind of game. The night was very cold, and I suffered 
considerably. Nesting pretty close to the fire during the night, the 
sparks snapped out and burnt numerous holes through my Coat. 

The next morning I started very early and continued my way 
down the Creek. About 10 a. m I saw some ducks, and succeeded 
in killing one. shortly after, I also killed two Partridges, when 
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feeling that I would have something to eat that night, I felt in 
quite good spirits. At 2 p m I came to where some trees had been 
cut down, and looking around I found a Dead-fall baited with a dead 
Horse for wolves. I followed a kind of trail that led from it and 
came to a log-house. the folks in it received me very hospitably, 
and gave me a good supper. I eat till I nearly killed myself. they 
told me that the nearest house was some ten miles off on the Black 
River. 

On my giving them an account of where we Camped, they said it 
must be near the Great Indian trail, and not more than three or 
four miles off. 

Next day one of them started with me, and I reached our Camp 
about Noon, when I found Graves and the Canadian making prepar- 
ations to leave as they supposed I was killed. I prevailed on them to 
stay, and after taking a days rest 1 commenced hunting again. 
Graves in a day or two afterwards getting sick, became frightened 
and very hastily left us. 

The Canadian and Myself were then alone, our only company 
being the Owls that lived on the trees around us, and a large Yellow 
Dog that we brought with us. Although Game was plenty, the 
woods were so very dry and thick that we had very little success in 
hunting. we lived very comfortably however, and enjoyed ourselves 
very much. With our Pork and Bread, and the addition of the little 
Game we killed, we fared very well. 

Indians were not numerous, but occasionally a band of them would 
go by, in sight of our Camp. Their Wigwams were scattered all 
through the woods and the Chippewas from Canada were in the 
habit of hunting on these grounds every fall. We found great 
numbers of Elk Horns hung up in their Camps. 

Peter-non-e-quit a Saginaw Indian killed while we were hunting, 
two Elk in one day some three miles from our Camp, but the fall 
being too dry for good hunting, the Indians all left for Belle River 
where the hunting was better. 

Hunting one day about two miles from our Camp, I found the re- 
mains of an Elk which the wolves had killed. I took his horns, 
brought them to our Camp, and when I started back to Cleveland 
took them with me. we found in the woods and brought in to our 
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Camp, two pair of Deer Horns that were fastened together. The 
Deer evidently had been fighting, got their horns fastened and 
died in that situation. 

A large Bear one night came within two rods of our Camp, and 
we could plainly see his tracks in the swail next morning. 

Four miles West of our Camp was the Great Indian Trail of the 
Saginaws which passed near a large Cranberry Marsh of several 
thousand acres, where the Indians go every summer, make boxes of 
Birch Bark, fill them with Cranberries, put them into their Canoes 
and go down to the Mouth of Black River where they sell them 
at a dollar a bushel. 

Having very nearly eat up our provision, and feeling quite satis- 
fied with our Expedition, we packed our blankets &c, on our backs, 
and left our Camp for Port Huron. After passing the forks of Black 
River about two miles, we came to where a man lived by the name 
of Beard. he gave us something to eat, and some first rate whiskey 
to drink. he showed us an extra-ordinary large pair of Elk-Horns 
that the Indians had given him. 

Leaving his house late in the Afternoon, we arrived at Waddams 
about 10 Oclock at night. Mr Waddam’s House-keeper had a large 
fire made up in one of the log-houses, and some blankets spread on 
the floor for our benefit. She afterwards came in to see that we were 
comfortably situated. After thanking and complimenting her for her 
hospitality, I asked her how the Old Buck Elk flourished? She said 
that a few days after we left going up the River, it broke out of 
the enclosure, and seeing her through the window, it dashed right 
through it after her, and she barely escaped by springing up a lad- 
der into the Garret of the log-house. while there she screamed and 
halloed most lustily, when Mr Waddam finding out the trouble, 
got his Rifle and shott the Elk in the House. 

Leaving Waddams in the morning, we arrived at Port-Huron 
about noon the same day. After remaining at Port-Huron for a few 
days to get some half barrels of fish put up, I started in a Stm Boat 
for Cleveland, leaving the Canadian at Port-Huron. I arrived at 
Cleveland safe and sound, with blankets, Rifle and Elk Horns. 





BackCountry Folkways In Mrs. Kirkland’s 
A New Home -- Who'll Follow? 


John C. McCloskey 


BACKWOODS LIFE IN MICHIGAN from 1835-1836 Mrs. Caroline Ma- 
tilda Stansbury Kirkland' observed with an accuracy and a fresh- 
ness which make her book of sketches A New Home—Who'll Fol- 
low? Or, Glimpses of Western Life (1839)? a historical, literary, 
and social document of genuine interest, informative, and enter- 
taining. 

Writing in an age of literary sentimentalism and fed upon 
romantic tales, Mrs. Kirkland was, nevertheless, a realist and a 
comic satirist of considerable skill, who attempted to “body forth” 
an unvarnished picture of the times. When she first “penetrated 
the interior,’ the phrase itself being a burlesque upon the con- 
ventional triteness of travel writers, all she 


knew of the wilds was from Hoffman’s Tour or Captain Hall’s “graphic” 
delineations. I had some floating idea of “driving a barouche-and-four 
any where through the oak-openings”—and seeing “the murdered Ban- 
quos of the forest” haunting the scenes of their departed strength and 
beauty. But I confess, these pictures, touched by the glowing pencil of 
fancy, gave me but incorrect notions of a real journey through Michi- 
gan.3 


1Mrs. Caroline Kirkland, who used the pseudonym Mrs. Mary Clavers, 
was born in New York City, the daughter of Samuel Stansbury, bookseller 
and publisher, and the granddaughter of the loyalist poet, Joseph Stansbury. 
After moving to the western part of the state, p married, in 1827 or 1828, 
William Kirkland, for a time a member of the faculty of Hamilton College. 
She helped her husband to conduct a seminary at Geneva and then at De- 
troit, whither they moved in 1835. They were among the earliest settlers of 
Pinckney. The Kirklands resided nearly three years in Michigan, two years 
at Detroit and six months in the interior sixty miles west. They returned to 
New York City in 1842 or 1843. Their son was Joseph Kirkland, author of 
Zury: the Meanest Man in Spring County (New York, 1887). 

2Third edition, New York, Charles S. Francis, 1841. By 1855 the book 
had gone through five editions. In England it was published under the title 
Montacute. In 1874 it was reissued in America as Our New Home in the 
West; or Glimpses of Life Among Early Settlers. In 1953, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons brought out an edition of it with an introduction by John Nerber. 

3Mrs. Caroline Kirkland, A New Home—Who'll Follow? Or, Glimpses of 
Western Life, third edition, 9 and following, (New York, 1841). 
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In contrast to the falsification of life presented by so many of the 
travel writers, she remarked that “The circumstances of living all 
summer, in the same apartment with a cooking fire, I had never 
happened to see alluded to in any of the elegant sketches of western 
life which had fallen under my notice.” Describing the rude fur- 
nishings and the difficult domestic arrangements of her log house, 
she commented with shrewd wit and realism upon her disenchant- 
ment with romantic writers and with their idealized and, therefore, 
misleading sketches of backwoods life. In her girlhood she had read 
Chateaubriand’s Atala, in which all the vulgar inconveniences which 
she found in the woods were refined away, and following up 
Chateaubriand and his kind with the works of contemporary travel 
writers her mind was filled with visions of an attractive life in a 
climate always Floridian, the woods idealized and romanticized in a 
kind of modern pastoral way in which the noble children of the 
forest led their simple, contented, though adventurous lives.* 
Influenced by an instinctive honesty which made her a realist 
she wrote with practical common sense, equanimity, and a saving 
sense of humor “veritistic” sketches of backwoods, village, and farm 
life more than a generation before Hamlin Garland, Harold Frederic, 
and others of the new school of realism set pen to paper. What- 
ever she observed in this strange, raw land she described with vivid- 
ness and wit. She had a lively, cogent curiosity, and a gift of cari- 
cature. Her fellow guests at the breakfast table of the inn in Detroit 
she pictured with a deftness of localizing peculiarity unsurpassed by 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, Rose Terry Cooke, Sarah Orne Jewett, 
or even Bret Harte. At the table in the hotel were 
the young ladies, who never were hungry, and their papas, who could 
never be satisfied, and their brothers, who could not get anything to 
eat; the crimson-faced célibataire, who always ate exactly three eggs, and 
three slices of bread and butter, and drank three cups of tea, and then 
left the table, performing the whole in perfect silence; the lady who 


played good mamma, and would ever have her two babies at the table 
with her, and feed them on sausage and strong coffee, without a mouth- 


4For a brief summary of the comments of travelers on the conditions of 
frontier life, the ill-managed farms, the absence of privacy and cleanliness in 
the taverns, the indolence, the crowded one-room cabins, the sallow com- 
plexions, withered features, and fleshless, ague-wracked limbs, and the in- 
convenience of the depressing domestic life, see Dorothy A. Dondore, The 
Prairie and the Making of Middle America, 291 and following ( 
Rapids, Iowa, 1926). 
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ful of bread; and the shoals of speculators, fat and lean, rich and poor, 
young and old, dashing and shabby, who always looked very hungry, 
but could not take time to eat.5 


Endowed with a keen relish of the absurd, she burlesqued, with a 
touch of that sardonic humor which women delight to employ in 
contemplating the dress and conduct of other women, one of the 
guests at the table. 


The standing ornament of the upper end was a very large light blue 
crape turban, which turban surmounted the prolonged face of a lady, 
somewhere Cit is not polite to be exact in these matters) between forty 
and fifty, and also partly concealed a pair of ears from which depended 
ear-rings whose pendants rested not far from the Apalachian collar- 
bones of the dignified wearer. This lady, turban and ear-rings, were al- 
ways in their places before the eggs came, and remained long after 
the last one had disappeared—at least, I judge so; for I, who always 
take my chance (rash enough in this case) for a breakfast, never saw 
her seat vacant. Indeed, as I never met her anywhere else, I might have 
supposed her a fixture, the production of some American Maelzel, but 
that the rolling of her very light gray eyes was quite different from 
that of the dark Persian orbs of the chess-player; while an occasional 
word came to my ear with a sharp sound, even more startling than the 
“Echec” of that celebrated personage.® 


At the same inn she made fun of the city speculators who desired 
to camp out in the woods, their preparations for doing so, and their 
dismal failure at roughing it. These men of substance were deter- 
mined to make a tour of the woods with the purpose of purchasing 
land for one or two future cities. They outfitted themselves with 
ponies, knapsacks, brandy bottles, pocket compasses, blankets, luci- 
fers, india-rubber boots and coats, and caps with immense umbrella 
capes, intending to go without food for a day or two if necessary and 
to defy the ague “by the aid of the potent exorcisor contained in 
the bottles above mentioned.”” Mrs. Kirkland’s parting charge to 
her husband, who accompanied this “grotesque cortége,” was to 


5Kirkland, A New Home, 39. 

6Kirkland, A New Home, 38-39. See E. A. Poe’s essay “Maelzel’s Chess- 
Player,” in the Southern Literary Messenger (April, 1836). 

7On the liking for strong drink in early Michigan she remarked: “So much 
for turning our fields of golden grain into ‘fire-water’—a branch of business 
in which Michigan is fast improving.” Kirkland, A New Home, 12. Com- 
pare William Byrd’s description in The History of the Dividing Line (1728) 
4 copious consumption of spirits in the back areas of Virginia and No 

rolina. 
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keep out of the water and to take care of his spectacles. The ridicu- 
lousness of the situation amused her greatly. “I should have cau- 
tioned him,” she said, “against buying a city, but he was never very 
ambitious, and already owned Montacute.” Four dismal days later 
the party returned tired, dirty, cross, and hungry. 

No word of adventures, no boasting of achievements, not even a 
breath of the talismanic word “land,” more interesting to the speculator 
of 1835-36, than it ever was to the ship-wrecked mariner. They seemed 
as if they would, Esau-like, have sold their city-lots for a good supper, 
though I doubt whether the offer of a “trade,” would not have aroused 
all their energies, and so prevented the bargain.§ 


The roads of early Michigan she pictured with an engaging 
combination of vividness, strangeness, and humor. Often she found 
the roads “little worked” and, therefore, almost in a state of nature. 
Where the road wound past the edge of a marsh, the wheels on one 
side of the wagon were on dry ground, while those on the other 
side sank in the long, wet grass of the marsh, with the consequence 
that the wagon was in imminent danger of overturning. The 
frequent mudholes she treated with good-natured exasperation. 
Here, on approaching one of these characteristic features of the “West” 
...the driver stops—alights—walks up to the dark gulf—and around it, 
if he can get around it. He then seeks a long pole and sounds it, 
measures it across to ascertain how its width compares with the length 
of his wagon—tries whether its sides are perpendicular, as usually is the 
case if the road is much used. If he find it is not more than three feet 
deep, he remounts cheerily, encourages his team, and in they go, with 


a plunge and a shock, rather apt to damp the courage of the inexperi- 
enced.® 


Her pictures of country inns, which she treated with satiric 
good humor, were characteristic of the folk areas of the back country. 
One night of their journey Mrs. Kirkland and her husband passed 
in a wretched inn deep in the “timbered land,” as all woods were 
then called in Michigan. Ladylike she confessed that the night was 
not without its terrors, “owing to the horrible drunkenness of the 
master of the house, whose wife and children were in constant fear 
from his insane fury.” The inn at Montacute was also typical of 
backwoods hostelries. Mrs. Kirkland and her husband climbed a 


8Kirkland, A New Home, 41. 
*Kirkland, A New Home, 9. 
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stick ladder to a garret, the aspect of which mildly dismayed her. 
The bedsteads, with the bark still on the wood, stood opposite the 
stairs, and between them in the wall was a square hole which passed 
for a window. Three beds were spread on the floor; two chests and a 
spinning-heel, with reel and swifts, completed the furnishings of the 
room. 


Two of the beds were already tenanted, as the vibrations of the floor 
might have told us without the aid of ears, (people snore incredibly 
after plouging all day,) and the remainder were at our service. The 
night air pouring in at the aperture seemed to me likely to bring 
death on its dewy wings, and when I looked up and saw the stars shin- 
ing through the crevices in the roof, I throught I might venteure to have 
the rent closed,... So a quilt, that invaluable resource in the woods, 
was stuck up before the window, and the unhinged cover of one of the 
chests was used as a lid for the stairway, for fear the children might 
fall down. Sheets served to partition off a “tyring room” round my bed 
—an expedient frequently resorted to—and so dangerous that it is 
wonderful so few houses are burnt down in this country. And thus 
passed my first night in Montacute.!® 


Mrs. Kirkland’s sketches are a valuable source of early Michigan 
back-country folkways.1! She was a local colorist of remarkable 
skill. With a keen awareness of localizing detail she described the 


interior of a log house in which she sought shelter one morning 
while Montacute was being surveyed. 


The room was occupied at one end by two large beds not partitioned 
off “private like,” but curtained in with cotton sheets pinned to the 
unhewn rafters. Between them stood a chest, and over the chest hung 
the Sunday wardrobe of the family; the go-to-meeting hats and bonnets, 
frocks and pantaloons of a goodly number of all sizes. 

The great open hearth was at the opposite end of the house, flanked 
on one side by an open cupboard, and on the other by a stick ladder. 

Large broadside sheets, caravan show-bills, were pasted on the logs 
in different places, garnished with mammoth elephants and hippopota- 
muses, over which “predominated” Mr. Van Amburgh with his head 
in the lion’s mouth. A strip of dingy listing was nailed in such a way 
as to afford support for a few iron spoons, a small comb, and sundry 
other articles grouped with the like good taste.'” 


10Kirkland, A New Home, 59. 

11Barrett Wendell calls attention to the historical importance of Mrs. Kirk- 
land’s pictures of the shiftless immigrants of her day, a constant element, he 
states, of Western society. A Literary History of America, 501 and following 
(New York, 1901). 

12Kirkland, A New Home, 20-21. 
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With vividness and humor she recorded the local peculiarities, 
the customs, the manners, the culture, and the characters of this 
land in which she and her husband were to make their home. When 
they entered the house described above, the mother left the room 
a moment to “slick up” for company. 


She soon disappeared behind one of the white screens I have men- 
tioned, and in an incredibly short time emerged in a different dress. 
Then taking down the comb I have hinted at, as exalted to a juxtapo- 
sition with the spoons, she seated herself opposite to me, unbound her 
very abundant brown tresses, and proceeded to comb them with great 
deliberateness, occasionally speering a question at me, or bidding Miss 
Irene (pronounced Irenee) “mind the bread.” When she had finished 
Miss Irene took the comb and went through the same exercise, and 
both scattered the loose hairs on the floor with a coolness that made 
me shudder when I thought of my dinner, which had become, by means 
of the morning’s ramble, a subject of peculiar interest. A little iron “wash 
dish,” such as I had seen in the morning, was now produced; the 
young lady vanished—reappeared in a scarlet circassion dress, and more 
combs in her hair than would dress a belle for the court of St James; 
and forthwith both mother and daughter proceeded to set the table for 
dinner.!8 


The often repulsive personal manners .of the people of the raw 
frontier village of Montacute Mrs. Kirkland treated with scant 
sympathy. She was amused and disconcerted by the manners 
at table. After the “wash-dish” had been used in turn by the men 
in from their work in the fields, these “lords of creation” dried 
themselves with their handkerchiefs used as towels, seated themselves 
at the table, and 
fairly demolished in grave silence every eatable thing on it. Then, each 
one finished, he arose and walked off, till no one remained of all this 
goodly company but the red-faced, heavy-eyed master of the house. 
This personage used his privilege by asking me five hundred questions, 
as to my birth, parentage, and education; my opinion of Michigan, my 
husband’s plans and prospects, business and resources; and then he 
said, “he guessed he must be off.”!4 


Michigan localisms she recorded carefully. She delighted in the 
pronunciation “mash” for “marsh,” “Queen Ann” for “quinine,” and 
“agur’ for “ague.” Indigenous words and phrases which caught her 
fancy were “timbered land,” “a leetle tedious,” “retiracy” (going to 


13Kirkland, A New Home, 21-22. 
14Kirkland, A New Home, 22. 
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bed), “the old man” (a husband, whatever his age, was always so 

referred to), “to chore around,” “done off” (dressed up), “young 

uns,” “live lumber” (passengers in a wagon), and “private like.” 
The peculiarities of breadmaking in the backwoods aroused her 

amused disapproval. Tartly she observed: 

It is my opinion that the sin of bewitching snow-white flour by means 

of either of those abominations, ‘salt risin,’ ‘milk emptins,’ ‘bran east,’ or 


any of their odious compounds, ought to be classed with the turning 
of grain into whiskey, and both made indictable offenses.1® 


“Milk emptins” she regarded with particular distaste: 


if you are lucky enough to catch it in just the right moment before the 
fermentation reaches the putrescent stage, you may make tolerably 
good rolls, but if you are five minutes too late, you will have to open 
your doors and windows while your bread is baking.... “Salt risin” is 
made with water slightly salted and fermented like the other; and be- 
comes putrid rather sooner; and ‘bran east’ is on the same plan.?® 
Many other local peculiarities caught her quick attention. She 
wondered at the custom of building up the fires in the log huts to 
suffocating red-heat. She commented on the high wages of the 
carpenters and millwrights!’ and the general aversion of the people 
to work.* 
To be sure, a neighbor told me, not long ago, that her old man had a 
complaint of “the lights,” and that “to try to work any, gits his lights all 
up in a heap.” But as this is a disease beyond the grounds of my medical 
knowledge I can only “say the tale as ‘twas said to me,” hoping that 
none of my emigrating friends may find it contagious;—any disease which 


is brought on by working, being certainly much to be dreaded in this 
Western country.!® 


With the pride of an industrious and thrifty housewife she disap- 
proved of the local custom of borrowing, without sense of obliga- 
tion, anything that a neighbor might have. Here the self-reliance 


15Kirkland, A New Home, 53. 

16Kirkland, A New Home, 53. 

17“T could not but marvel how so many carpenters had happened to ‘lo 
cate’ within a few miles of each other in this favored spot; but I have since 
learned that a plane, a chisel, and two dollars a day make a carpenter in 
Michigan. Millwrights too are remarkably abundant; but I have never 
been able to discover any essentizl difference between them and the car- 
penters, except that they receive three dollars per diem, which, no doubt, 
creates a distinction in time.” Kirkland, A New Home, p. 73. 

18 a William Byrd’s earlier remarks, in The History of the Dividing 
Line, on the laziness of the backwoods North Carolinians. 

19Kirkland, A New Home, 98. 
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of the backwoods was perversely extended into a reliance on what- 
ever possessions of the neighbor were of use to the borrower. The 


“ 


reason “ ‘cause you've plenty” was considered sufficient for sharing 
everything. With sarcasm Mrs. Kirkland remarked: 


Whoever comes into Michigan with nothing, will be sure to better his 
condition; but wo to him that brings with him any thing like an appear- 
ance of abundance, whether of money or mere household conveniences. 
To have them, and not be willing to share them in some sort with the 
whole community, is an unpardonable crime. You must lend your best 
horse to qui que ce soit to go ten miles over hill and marsh, in the dark- 
est night, for a doctor; or your team to travel twenty after a “gal”; your 
wheel-barrows, your shovels, your utensils of all sorts, belong, not to 
yourself, but ‘to the public, who do not think it necessary even to ask 
a loan, but take it for granted.?° 


In this extension in extremes of the leveling doctrine which came 
to mean for the folk that not only should one man not be better 
than his neighbor but that his neighbor should not have more than 
he as his sole possession exclusively for his own use, the residents 
of the backwoods regarded everything as subject to loan. 


Not only are all kitchen utensils as much your neighbor’s as your own, 
but bedsteads, beds, blankets, sheets, travel from house to house, a 
pleasant and effectual mode of securing the perpetuity of certain efflor- 
escent peculiarities of the skin. . . . Sieves, smoothing irons, and churns, 
run about as if they had legs; one brass kettle is enough for a whole 
neighborhood; and I could point to a cradle which has rocked half the 
babies in Montacute. For my own part, I have lent my broom, my 
thread, my tape, my spoons, my cat, my thimble, my scissors, my shawl, 
my shoes; and have been asked for my combs and brushes; and my hus- 
band, for his shaving apparatus and his pantalons.*! 


On occasion, even babies were borrowed by mothers whose own 
babies’ mouths were too sore to nurse.2* The cream of the joke, 
Mrs. Kirkland remarked with a sense of the comic even in the midst 
of exasperation, lay in the manner of the borrowing. 


20Kirkland, A New Home, 105-6. 

21Kirkland, A New Home, 106. See Byrd’s account, in his The History 
of the Dividing Line, of the prevalence of disease in the back country of 
Virginia and Carolina; there the yaws were widespread, resulting in repulsive 
dishgurement. This and Mrs. Kirkland’s book are, among others, a realistic 
refutation of the romantic primitivistic fallacy of the health and virtue of 
people living far from the cities and close to nature. 

22Kirkland, A New Home, 112. 
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It is so straight-forward and honest, none of your hypocritical civility 
and servile gratitude! Your true republican, when he finds that you 
possess any thing which would contribute to his convenience, walks in 
with, ‘Are you going to use your horses to-day?’ if horses happen to be 
the thing he needs.?3 


Mrs. Kirkland’s perceptive appreciation of folk peculiarities and 
her sense of humor are nowhere better displayed than in her hi- 
larious caricature of the school teacher, Cleory Jenkins. A tall damsel 
of twenty-eight or thirty, Cleory was tastefully attired, Mrs. Kirk- 
land ironically remarked, in a black cambric apron edged with 
orange worsted lace. 

Her oily black locks were cut quite short around the ears, and confined 
close to her head by a black ribbon, from one side of which depended, 
almost in her eye, two very long tassels of black silk, intended to do 
duty as curls. Prunelle slippers with high heels, and a cotton handker- 
chief tied under her chin, finished the costume, which I have been thus 


particular in describing, because I have observed so many that were 
nearly similar.?4 


This sallow, nearly illiterate damsel arose from her seat, “took a 
short pipe from her bosom, filled it with tobacco, which she carried 
in her ‘work pocket,’ and reseating herself, began to smoke with the 


greatest gusto, turning ever and anon to spit at the hearth.” In 
rural Michigan it was not uncommon for married women to use 
tobacco in some form, “usually that of the odious pipe.” Some girls 
took snuff besides. After Miss Jenkins spit at the hearth, she calmly 
declared, “I couldn’t do without my pipe to please nobody.”” 

In the backwoods, gossip flourished, a custom by no means 
peculiar to that area, but as hardy and as malicious there as else- 
where. Mrs. Campaspe Nippers was satirized by Mrs. Kirkland as 
an embodiment of the type. An inveterate gossip, Mrs. Nippers 
knew everyone's business, carried tales, purveyed slander, and dis- 
rupted the peaceful relations of the village. 

Yet no man sneezes at opening his front door in the morning; no woman 
sweeps her steps after breakfast; no child goes late to school; no damsel 
slips into the store; no bottle out of it; no family has fried onions for 


dinner; no hen lays an egg in the afternoon; no horse slips his bridle; 
no cow is missing at milking-time; and no young couple after tea; but 


23Kirkland, A New Home, 106. 
24Kirkland, A New Home, 86. 
25Kirkland, A New Home, 87-88. 
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Nippers and her niece, Miss Artemisia Clinch, know all about it, and 
tell it to everybody who will listen to them.” 


Under the expert guidance of Mrs. Nippers, curious, experienced, 
and ruthless, Mrs. Kirkland showed at work The Montacute Female 
Beneficent Society, the ladies’ sewing society, peddling gossip and 
retailing slander. 

This Association is the prime dissipation of our village, the magic circle 
within which lies all our cherished exclusiveness, the stronghold of 
caste, the test of gentility, the temple of emulation, the hive of industry, 
the mart of fashion, and I must add, though reluctantly, the fountain 
of village scandal, the hotbed from which springs every root of bitter- 
ness among the petticoated denizens of Montacute.?’ 


Mrs. Kirkland’s realistic pictures of backwoods churches and 
preachers are a record of the crudity of religious folkways in the 
backwoods areas in the process of settlement. The church at Mon- 
tacute, during the week the district school, was a bare, cold room; 
the seats were formed by laying rough boards on rougher planks; 
the whole room was covered with the week’s dirt from the district 
school. These, she remarked, were scarcely the means with which 


to draw to the house of worship the indolent, the careless, the in- 
different, and the self-indulgent. As to the preacher, “the messenger 


” 6 


of Heaven,” “the legate of the skies,” she hardly trusted herself to 
picture some of these well-meaning but incompetent persons, who 
seemed to have mistaken their profession. She said: 


If we suffer ourselves to be driven from the humble meeting-house by 
one preacher with the dress and air of a horse-jockey, who will rant 
and scream till he is obliged to have incessant recourse to his handker- 
chief to dry the tears which are the natural result of the excitement into 
which he has lashed himself, we may perhaps lose a good plain practical 
discourse from another, who with only tolerably worldly advantages, has 
yet studied his Bible with profit, and offers with gentle persuasiveness its 
message of mercy. Yet to sit two to three hours trying to listen to the blub- 
berer, is a trial of one’s nerves and patience which is almost too much 
to ask; greater I confess, than I am often willing to endure, well con- 
vinced as I am, that the best good of all, requires the support of some 
form of public worship.?% 


26Kirkland, A New Home, 206-207. 
27Kirkland, A New Home, 207-208. 
28Kirkland, A New Home, 200-201. 
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All the web of manners, customs, and speech which make up the 
life of a locality she noted with admirable fidelity. The cultural 
life of Montacute she reported in terms of the Montacute Lyceum, 
which held its first meeting in Mr. Simeon Jenkins’ shop, lighted 
by three candles in candelabra of scooped potatoes, Mr. Jenkins 
sitting on the head of a barrel as presiding officer. The list of 
members included the entire gentility of the town and some who 
dubiously affected that distinction; the attendance of the ladies was 
particularly requested to lend an appropriate air of dignity and 
decorum. The Lyceum debated such topics as the comparative 
mental equality of the sexes and the question whether the ass or the 
ox is the more useful animal.”® In another area of custom petty law- 
suits were common. Mrs. Kirkland cited a case at law in which four 
hours’ time was spent before an ignorant justice of the peace by 
thirty people chasing a will-o’-the-wisp, observing that the village saw 
equally important suits at law every few weeks. Every man, too, 
was a backwoods politician, who never hesitated to neglect his farm, 
his family, and his business to attend to politics at election time, cast- 
ing his vote for the candidate who made the most preposterous 
promises and who offered the best liquid entertainment. 

In her gallery of local-color types Mrs. Kirkland included her 
witty portrait of the fashionable young lady visitor, the possessor of 
an ornate album and of literary pretensions. This affected young 
lady, Miss Eloise Fidler, who pronounced her name “Elovees” and 
who because of her city shoes could not walk much further than the 
woodpile, assumed the airs of a poetess. 

She was obliged to make out with diluted inspiration. The nearest ap- 
proach she usually made to the study of nature was to sit on the wood- 
pile, under a girdled tree, and there, with her gold pencil in hand, and 
her ‘eyne, grey as glass,’ rolled upwards, poefy by the hour. Several 
people, and especially one married lady of a certain age, felt afraid Miss 
Fidler was ‘kind o’ crazy.’3° 

Cataracts of ash-colored ringlets shaded her cheeks, and the ex- 
ceeding straitness of her stays restrained her somewhat exuberant 
proportions. She was not so handsome as she would liked to have 
been. Her age was at a stand, probably twenty-eight, but certain it 


29Kirkland, A New Home, 163. Compare later satires on the cultural de- 
ficiencies of the small town, especially Sinclair Lewis’ Main Street. 
30Kirkland, A New Home, 161. 
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was, Mrs. Kirkland remarked, it must have taken a good while to 
read as many novels and to memorize as much poetry as lined Miss 
Fidler’s head and exalted her sensibilities. Even in the backwoods 
her dress was in the height of fashion. A delicate gold pencil-case 
was suspended by a chain from a neck which Mrs. Kirkland de- 
scribed as “whity-brown,” and a similarly ladylike notebook peeked 
from the pocket of her apron of blue silk, “ever ready to secure a 
passing thought or an elegant quotation.” To Mrs. Kirkland this 
incongruous young lady, with her airs and her pretenses to a lady- 
like culture, was a ridiculous spinster, a proper object for satire. 
Motivated by an instinctive honesty which made her a realist 
and by a feeling for the individualizing, the peculiar, the dif- 
ferent which led her into local color, Mrs. Kirkland wrote sketches 
of backwoods Michigan in the 1830’s that were marked by practical 
common sense, equanimity, and a saving sense of humor. She had 
a bright and lively eye for interesting detail, for the concrete, the 
colorful, the picturesque, the strange, and the local, and for comic 
imperfections and incongruities. A New Home—Who'll Follow? 
is a charming narrative of the frontier settlement, a significant 
precursor of the local-color movement, and an interesting and valu- 


able document in the literature of the back country. 





A Country Store A Century Ago 
Carl E. Burklund 


SEVERAL YEARS AGO MY WIFE AND I FOUND by chance what we had 
long been seeking—the “perfect place” in the country. It was a 
fine old Georgian house set among Scotch pines and located in the 
hamlet of Unadilla, about twenty miles from Ann Arbor. The pre- 
vious owner told us something about the history of the house and 
of the pioneer storekeeper, Sylvester George Noble, who had built 
it in 1873. She helped us to further information by turning over to 
us a number of his daybooks and ledgers.1 From these and other 
sources we were able to construct a brief biography of Mr. Noble, 
which in outline may serve as an introduction to this sketch of a 
country store on the Michigan frontier. 

As a boy of fourteen, Sylvester G. Noble came with his parents 
from New York state in 1833. The family settled in what was then 
a wilderness of forest, lake, and marsh—the Pinckney area, soon to 
achieve a certain celebrity in the novels of Caroline Kirkland.? In 
November, 1846, Mr. Noble became a clerk in the general store 
owned by Charles Howell. But yielding to the gold fever that swept 
so many, he joined the Wolverine Rangers in April, 1849, and went 
to California by the overland route. He found little gold but many 
hardships and returned to Unadilla after an absence of twenty-two 
months. He then apparently became the owner of the store in which 
he had been employed. After operating it for a number of years 
he retired, purchased a farm at the outskirts of the village and, in 
the pleasant words of the obituary notice, “engaged in agricultural 
pursuits.” He died in 1900, at the ripe age of eighty-one, one of the 
venerated pioneers of the community. 

The store has long since disappeared, but we may in imagination 
enter and look around. And what a place it is, with what an ex- 
traordinary variety of goods for sale: pills, pitchforks, plows, ging- 


1The daybooks cover a some of over a decade, from 1842 through 1853. 


They contain about three hundred different names of people who purchased 
goods during this time. How large a trading area they represent it is impossible 
to say 

24. New Home—Who’ll Follow (1839); Forest Life (1842); Western Clear- 
ings (1845). The first is generally considered the best. 
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ham, beef, herring, gloves, tar, tobacco, shoes, cradles, table cloths, 
coffee pots, nails, “spellers,” whale bone, even in season lemonade 
(spelled “Lemon Ade,” or plural, “Lemon Ades”). It is the counter- 
part of a modern shopping center, a universal emporium: a grocery 
store, meat market, hardware, paint, drug, dry goods, farm imple- 
ment, and liquor store all combined. An analysis of the daybooks 
reveals over two hundred and fifty separate items displayed on the 
counters or tucked away in shelves, barrels, or store rooms—practically 
everything that the family on the frontier could need. For the farmer 
in for all day, or perhaps the idler near the stove, it could serve as a 
lunch room as well, offering such tasty combinations as the follow- 
ing: 

Crackers and “hering” .06 

Crackers, “hering,” and whiskey .07 

Crackers and “chees” 15 

1 beer and apples 04 

“Nutts” and beer .098 


Incomparably the most needed commodity on the frontier—to 
judge from the accounts—was whiskey. It was consumed in stagger- 
ing quantities, sold generally in gallon lots, and at a price that 
would make many today sigh indeed for the good old days: .38 a 
gallon! To get the proper perspective let us compare it in price with 
other liquid goods much in demand at the time: 


Vinegar .25 per gallon 
Whiskey .38 per gallon 
Molasses 58 per gallon 


It was also frequently dispensed over the counter in single drinks 
at .03 each. 

Other alcoholic beverages were available but obviously less popu- 
lar: brandy, 2.50 per gallon, or .06 a drink; beer, .32 per gallon, or 
.03 a drink; wine, .19 per pint; gin, .56 per gallon, or .06 a drink; 
applejack (a rare purchase, probably because it could be made at 
home), .16 a “bottle.” It is not to be assumed that only alcoholic 


8The figures a. here ne po ne send in this article do not reflect all 
the variations within th e daybooks. To indicate all such 
changes, many of them ae ad oak ty 4 introduce needless confusion. The 
figures are, however, representative. 
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beverages were in demand; tea and coffee are constant entries in the 
daybooks. But whiskey leads them by a wide margin. 

Next to whiskey the single most frequent entry is tobacco. Pipe 
tobacco was generally sold as a “paper” of tobacco at .02, but some- 
times by the pound, at .16; chewing tobacco at .04 a “plug”; cigars 
C“segar,” “segarr”), much less common, at .03 or .06 apiece. Pipes 
(undoubtedly clay) sold for a penny each. 

Although sometimes hard to believe as one thumbs through the 
daybooks, the store handled more than liquor and tobacco; it had a 
full line of groceries and meats. And the housewife of today, hope- 
fully pushing her cart through the lanes of a super-market, would fall 
in a faint at many of the “values” of a century ago. As witness the 
following:* 


Dried apples 1.60 per bushel 


now, were staples on the 

entries and for obvious reasons) aoe for 
5In the daybooks the price per unit (pound, 

shillings; the price of the specific es cule in d — and cents. 
6Flour is an uncommon entry. Pres 

to the mill to be made into flour; and presumably village folk purchased it 

from the miller. 


Butter 
Cheese 
Coffee 
Crackers 
Eggs 
Fish: Dried codfish 
Herring 
Lake trout 
Whitefish 
Flour 
Lemons 4 for 
Meat: Beef 
Chicken 
Ham 
Mutton 
Pork 
Oranges 2 for 
Potatoes 


4] have included dried my wk in this list, which, though not é Swern 


rontier; 


.13 per pound 

aa l ” 4? 

.12% per pound’ 
oN cca x 

.06 to .10 per dozen 
08 per pound 

.O1 apiece 

.07 per pound 

.06 ” ” 

3.50 to 4.50 per barrel® 
13 

.03 to .04 per pound 
.05 per pound 

.07 ”, ” 

03 ” 4”; 

.04 4”? ”, 

13 

.38 per bushel 


d lemons and ww 


ly farmers brought their own 
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Raisins .20 per pound 

Rice ern 

Salt .64 per bushel, or .16 per peck 
Sugar .07 per pound 

Tea .63 to 1.00 per pound. 


The housewife of a century ago would of course be unable to 
purchase the variety of vegetables and fruits that her great grand- 
daughter of today finds in the market. Occasionally she might be 
able to get cabbage, at .03 a head, or apples, at .75 per bushel, or— 
very rarely—peaches, at .75 per bushel. For the most part she 
would have to rely on dried apples and raisins for fruit and raise 
her own vegetables, which she might readily do from garden seeds 
bought at the store at .10 a package. Nor could she buy bread, 
rolls, cookies, and such like. But she could bake them at home, 
and the store had ample supplies of what she might need in addition 
to flour: “salleratus” (baking soda), at .08 per pound; “creamtarter,” 
at .10 for 4 ounces; molasses, .58 a gallon; cinnamon, .03 an ounce; 
“nuttmeg,” .08 an ounce; cloves, .06 an ounce; ginger, .14 a pound; 
and “lemon” (flavoring extract) at .07 per bottle. To satisfy the 
sweet tooth of the family she could buy candy by the “stick” at a 
penny each, or by the pound at .31. 

In household equipment and necessities the daybooks reveal a list 
not more limited in range but at least rarer in frequency of purchase. 
Clearly only those things were bought which could not handily be 
made either by members of the family or by local craftsmen. There 
is, for example, no entry of the sale of beds, but often of “bed cords” 
(.31); none of tables, but occasionally of table cloths (.62); and only 
one of chairs (1.25 each). Naturally of great importance was every- 
thing connected with the providing of light for the home. In 
general, candles seemed to have been as popular as oil lamps. They 
sold by the pound at .16. Lamps came at .75 each, “Ball wicks” at 
.06, and “Jamp oil” at the high figure of 1.00 per gallon. But matches 
were surprisingly cheap at .02 and even .01 a “box.” A brief sam- 
pling of other articles may help complete the picture: 

1 broom 13 or .25 
1 clock 1.50 
1 clothes line 13 
2 dozen “close pins” .13 
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coffee mill .38 
coffee pot .38 
comb 3 
cups and saucers .75 
kettle .75 or 1.25 
“looking glass” 1.25 
pail .28 
pencil 03 or .05 
plate .10 
tumblers 75 
wash tub 1.30 
sheet writing paper 01 


eee Oe 


While we are considering household equipment we might as well 
take a look at the medicine cabinet of one hundred years ago. Al- 
though several of the customers of the store are entered as “doctors,” 
the meaning of the term is not altogether clear; nor is there, needless 
to say, any indication in the daybooks of the drugs they dispensed. 
But anyway, then as now, there were those who found it more ex- 
hilarating to doctor themselves with “store” medicine than to consult 
members of the profession. One might suppose from what has been 
revealed earlier, that the sovereign and universal remedy was whis- 
key; but there were others. You could, for instance, buy a box of 
“Pain Extractor” for .25; a bottle of “Stampeede” Cor “Stampeed”) 
for 1.00; “1 Bottle Regulator” for .50 (a bottle of castor oil for .19); 
a bottle of “Agu” medicine for 1.00; a bottle of “Balsom” oil for .13; 
“1 box of pills” Cunidentified) for .25; or one ounce of that very 
favorite medicament, camphor, for .13. 

In wearing apparel, boots and shoes, dry goods, and assorted acces- 
sories the picture presented is rich but spotty. Milady could not pur- 
chase much that was ready-made. She could, it is true, buy a 
“bonnet” for 1.50, a handerchief for .13, cashmere gloves for .50, a 
“brest” pin for .25, a “parrassol” for 1.87, an “umberely” for 1.19, and 
—really to let herself go—a shawl for 5.00. But to clothe herself and 
her family she must, to a considerable extent, resort to needle and 
thread. Here, although she was unable to procure a store dress for 
herself, she might buy a dress pattern for 2.79 (seems high); 3 
yards of “dress trimming” for .61; “whalebones” at .03 a pair; and 
buttons at .04 a dozen. Equipment for sewing was cheap enough: 
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needles and pins, .08 a paper; thread, .06 a spool; and a thimble at 
.06. In store cloth available for various purposes the range was liberal, 
from humble calico to impressive silk and “sattinett.” Such stand- 
bys as calico, cambric, denim, bleached muslin cost a shilling or .12% 
per yard. Gingham came a little higher, at .18%; “flanel” and plaid at 
.37%; “cordaroy” at .62% per yard. “Bonnett” silk cost .44 and 
regular silk .75 per yard. The most expensive materials were “sat- 
tinett”, .87%2; alpaca, 1.00; and “cassimere,” 1.15 per yard. 

The man of the house could find a certain number of ready-to- 
wear items: a coat for 1.50; a vest for .63 or 2.00; a pair of pants for 
1.50 or 3.50; a shirt for .38; a hat for .25; a pair of suspenders for 
.10; and an “Arm Lastick” for .08. He could buy shoes for the girl 
at 1.20, boots for the boy at 1.50, and for himself at 2.25 or 3.00. 

When the man of the house got tired of it all and went hunting— 
which he frequently did—he availed himself of the new percussion 
caps for his gun, invented but two or three decades earlier, buying 
them at .13 a box (number unspecified). His powder cost him .50 
and his “shott” .10 a pound. 

Often, of course, he played the role of handyman, amateur car- 
penter, or painter. The materials were adequate and varied. Locally 
sawed lumber sold for about .80 per hundred feet; shingles at from 
2.50 to 5.00 per thousand;’ nails (generally spelled “nales”) at .06 
a pound, and screws at from .04 to .12 a dozen. To finish off his 
cabinet or carpentry job, preparatory to painting, he would use sand- 
paper that cost him .02 a sheet, and putty for the holes at .10 a 
pound. Ready-mixed paint he could not obtain but he could the 
paint materials: 1 keg of lead, 2.13; 1 gallon of oil, .88; 1 quart of 
turpentine, .25; and a brush at from .19 to .50. When his stove or 
his fireplace called for wood, he could shoulder his 1.25 axe and cut 
it himself; or supposing him slothful, split up wood he had purchased 
at .75 a cord.® 

So run the daybooks of a Michigan country store a century ago. 
Despite the repetition of 3 yards of calico, 1 “gall” of whiskey, 1 
peck of salt, they are far from being dull. On the contrary they are 
fascinating in the lively, if indirect, picture they provide of life on 


7The figures for lumber and shingles are based upon Mr. Noble’s purchase 


these materials for his own use, not upon sales at the store. 


8Again the figure is based upon Mr. Noble’s own purchase of wood. 
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the frontier. Often, too, there are particular items that touch off the 
imagination, as that of “1 fiddle string... ..12”; or “2 violin strings 
.....20"; or the entry occurring but twice, “1 toy sheep... ..13.” 
Unconsciously funny are the “Something” entries: “1 Bottle Some- 
thing... ..13”; “4 yds Something... .1.50”; (and finally the des- 
perate) “2 Something... ..06.” Amusing, as well, is the ruggedly 
free and phonetic spelling—illustrated often in the preceding—and 
especially so when the words are misspelled in the fastidious, shaded 
handwriting of the time. One example of this has its own peculiar 
flavor. A young clerk (one presumes) with time idle on his hand 
does a considerable amount of scribbling, doodling, and practicing 
in one of the daybooks. The penmanship is nothing if not elegant 
in which he enshrines the following thought and signs his name: 
“This is a spesamen of my handwriting.” Illustrating the same 
light-hearted spirit of the frontier are the following entries (in a 
much less “artistic? hand): “1 Coppy Book and Pens... ..14, 
Brown’s Grammer... ..56.” 

Before closing this brief survey we might well consider a question 
likely enough to be in the mind of the reader as it was in my own 
when I was first confronted with such astonishing “buys” as beef 
at .04 a pound and butter and coffee at a shilling: What did a man 
earn in those days? He paid little enough in all conscience for 
items that make us groan every time we have to open our wallet 
at the check-out. Were his earnings proportionately small? 

The books offer a partial, though not complete answer. Scattered 
here and there are notations of sums paid for labor, by the piece 
and by the day, for man alone or for man and team, sometimes 
specified as to type of work, more often not. For “tending store” a 
man received .75 a day in 1845; for work “at the mill” (context sug- 
gests saw mill) the same amount in 1853. For a man and team of 
horses the wages amounted to 1.25 in 1845; for a man and team of 
oxen seven shillings, or .87% in 1847. For “cutting and splitting” 
rails the laborer received a penny for a “long” and a half-penny for a 
“short” one (1854). And for cutting wood he received the princely 
return of .37% a cord (1854). In summary, it would seem fair to 
conclude that the laborer on the Michigan frontier a century ago re- 
ceived about .75 a day. 
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Well, let us do a little calculating. Although the cost of a few 
items shows little or no increase over a period of a hundred years 
(sugar, for example), in general we pay, roughly, from six to twelve 
times as much as the pioneers did for such representative staples as 
cheese, coffee, eggs, tobacco, meat. Let’s make it simple and say that 
it costs about ten times as much to live now as it did then. Wages at 
a similar ratio of increase would amount to 7.50 a day or 37.50 for a 
five-day week. Hmm, perhaps the theme of the “good old days” has 
been slightly overstated! But there still is that annoying item of 
whiskey at—.38 a gallon! 





William Cullen Bryant’s Account 
of Michigan in 1846 


Donald A. Ringe 


In Toe SumMer oF 1846, Witt1am Cutten Bryant made the last 
of three western journeys to visit his mother and brothers, who, 
during the early thirties had settled in Illinois. As he had done 
five years before, Bryant took the lake route, sailing from Buffalo, 
passing around the coast of Michigan, and disembarking at Chicago. 
On his return voyage, he left the steamer at Mackinac Island and 
took a side trip to Sault Ste Marie, where he spent several days. 
Returning to Mackinac, he stopped for two days on the island be- 
fore catching a steamer for the lower Great Lakes. In all Bryant 
stayed more than a week in northern Michigan. It was Bryant’s 
custom on each of his many journeys to write frequent letters describ- 
ing the places he was visiting. Most of these letters were published 
in the New York Evening Post, of which he was editor, and later 
were collected in one of his three travel volumes. Bryant’s account of 
his visit to Michigan was included in the first, his Letters of a 
Traveller (1850). 

Although these letters have long been in print, neither literary 
critics nor historians have made much use of them. Indicative of 
the neglect is the fact that in the standard biography of the poet, 
Parke Godwin, preferring to stress Bryant's European connections, 
dispenses with his American travels in the most cursory fashion,’ 
while among the historians, Otto Fowle, who used the letters in 
the preparation of his history of Sault Ste Marie, cites but two pas- 
sages, neither of which reveals the true value of Bryant’s observa- 
tions.? This is not to imply, of course, that the poet’s description of 
Michigan is of the first importance historically, for with but one or 
two minor exceptions, the persons and places mentioned are all ade- 
quately treated in other primary sources. Nevertheless, the letters 

1Parke Godwin, A Biography of William Cullen Bryant, with Extracts from 
His Private Correspondence, 2:18-19 CNew York, 18839. 

2O0tto Fowle, Sault Ste. Marie and Its Great Waterway, 249, 417-18 (New 


York, 1925). Fowle mentions only Bryant's description of a birch bark 
canoe and his conversation with a ogist. 
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have a significance of their own, not only because they were written 
by the first of our important American poets, but more especially 
because, as an intelligent and observant stranger, Bryant was able to 
present an objective view of all facts of Michigan life, including as 
well many everyday details which are likely to go unreported by the 
natives. 

Indeed, Bryant was almost the ideal reporter. Far from being 
a provincial Easterner, the poet was a man of unusually broad in- 
terests and was endowed with a strong curiosity concerning the 
events that took place around him. As a poet, he had learned to 
look closely at the external scene, and by 1846, he had already had 
some twenty years of newspaper experience behind him. As a result, 
his letters are lively accounts of his experiences and observations; and 
they range in subject matter from the beauties of the scenery to the 
economic value of natural resources, from accounts of the Indian 
missions to the report of a recent murder. Realistic in detail, they 
exhibit none of the idealization of the Indian or of frontier life 
which one might expect from a reading of poems like “The Hunter 
of the West” or “The Prairies.” They have, in short, the value which 
Bryant himself attributed to a later series of his letters: they are the 
“record of observations committed to paper while the impression 
they made was yet clear and distinct.”* As such, they are well worthy 
cf our notice today. 

Of the places that Bryant visited, only the Sault and Mackinac 
Island are treated in any detail. The steamer Oregon, on which he 
sailed, stopped for only three hours at Detroit (from midnight until 
three in the morning) so that Bryant did not even go ashore. In- 
deed the only mention that he makes of the city is that he was 
warned to lock his stateroom at night, “for Detroit is full of thieves.”* 
Unmolested, however, the ship proceeded on its way, pausing to 
take on wood on the Canadian side of the St. Clair River, where 
Bryant conversed briefly with one of the recent settlers on the lack 
of success in settling the Indians to the white man’s ways, and at 


om Cullen Bryant, Letters of a Traveller, Second Series, 5 (New York, 
4William Cullen Bryant, Letters of a Traveller; or, Notes of Things Seen 
in Europe and America, 247 (New York, 1850). All subsequent references 
to Bryant’s letters will be to this, the first series. 
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Port Huron, where the vessel stopped only to land passengers.’ In 
Lake Michigan, except for a stop to take on wood at North Manitou 
Island, where Bryant strolled on shore and talked with the wood- 
men,® the Oregon sailed down the western coast, calling at the 
Wisconsin towns of Milwaukee, Racine, and Southport. Bryant, 
therefore, saw next to nothing of the Lower Peninsula. 

His accounts of the Sault and of Mackinac Island, however, are 
long and rich in detail. Parts of his letters are, of course, taken up 
with what would be called today the tourist attractions of the area, 
the descriptions of which were included to familiarize his Eastern 
readers with the principal points of interest of the place. Thus, on 
the British side of the Sault, he climbed a ridge of hills near the old 
Episcopal mission to describe the panorama of the rapids below,’ 
while at Mackinac he duly recounts his visits to Skull Cave, Sugar 
Loaf Rock, and Arched Rock, and comments on the healthful 
climate, which, he felt, was bound to make it a watering place in 
the future.* He includes, moreover, the principal historic occurrences 
which took place on the island, stressing particularly the age of the 
settlements and reminding his readers that the places he mentions 
have been “known to history for the past two centuries.” He 


mentions as well the battle which had been fought on Mackinac 
Island in 1814.1? Such accounts, however, although historically im- 
portant in that they helped to acquaint his Eastern audience with the 
new state of Michigan, are of slight interest to us today. 

More important from our point of view are the accounts of con- 


5Bryant, Letters of a Traveller, 248-52. 

6Bryant, Letters of a Traveller, 256-57. 

TBryant, Letters of a Traveller, 285. 

—— Letters of a Traveller, 298-99, 301-2. It is interesting to note that 
as early as 1839, Henry R. Schoolcraft records that Mackinac Island was al 
ready oming a health resort. See his Personal Memoirs of a Residence of 
Thirty Years with the Indian Tribes on the American Frontier, 657 (Philadel- 
phia, 1851). 

®Bryant, Letters of a Traveller, 296. 

10Bryant, Letters of a Traveller, 299. In his mention of the battle, however, 
Bryant makes the only serious error in his entire account of Michigan, for 
he describes Major Holmes, who was killed on the battlefield, as a British 
officer. Holmes was, of course, one of the leaders of the American forces. 
Bryant _— either have been misinformed by his guide, or in the day that 
elapsed before he wrote his account, he may have confused the information 
that he had been given. For the official account of the battle, see John Read 
Bailey, Mackinac, Formerly Michilimackinac, a History and Guide Book with 
Map, 166-70 (Ann Arbor, 1904). 
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temporary life which he includes. For Bryant was in Michigan at 
one of the most important periods of the state’s history—just at 
the peak of the boom in copper which had been going on since 1843. 
It is no surprise, therefore, that a large part of the account is taken 
up with the effect of the boom on Sault Ste Marie. Before he had 
even arrived, he was apprised of the “throng of speculators in copper 
mines” who all summer had been constantly passing through the 
West Strait off Great Manitoulin Island,*! while at the Mission 
House at Mackinac, he complains of the “narrow accommodations” 
he had to content himself with because of the crowds of people “on 
their way to the mining region of Lake Superior.”!* On his arrival 
at the Sault, the fact which made the strongest impression upon him 
was the crowd of men who met the boat: 

men of all ages and complexions, in hats and caps of every form and 
fashion, with beards of every length and color, among which I dis- 
covered two or three pairs of mustaches. It was a party of copper-mine 
speculators, just flitting from Copper Harbor and Eagle River, mixed 
with a few Indian and half-breed inhabitants of the place. Among them 
I saw a face or two quite familiar in Wall-street.18 


It was a large and motley group of men who had come to seek their 


fortunes. 

Bryant was equally impressed by the rapid development of Sault 
Ste Marie, for just a few years before the settlement had been merely 
a military outpost “in the midst of a village of Indians and half- 
breeds.” The few white residents had consisted mainly of the “family 
of the Baptist Missionary and the agent of the American Fur Com- 
pany, which had moved its station hither from Mackinaw, and built 
its warehouses on this river.” Now, he reports, “settlers flock into 
the place; carpenters are busy in knocking up houses with all haste 
on the government lands, and large warehouses have been built upon 
piles driven into the shallows of the St. Mary.”** The picture is one 
of a bustling boom town, a scene which was continually reenacted as 
the frontier moved ever westward. Indeed Bryant saw reason to 
lament rather mildly the changes which were being made, for soon, 


11Bryant, Letters of a Traveller, 253. 

12Bryant, Letters of a Traveller, 273. 

18Bryant, Letters of a Traveller, 277. 

14Bryant, Letters of a Traveller, 278-79. The Baptist missionary was Abel 
Bingham, who came to the Sault in 1828. For references to him see Jeremiah 
Porter, “Journal,” in Michigan History, 38:322, footnote 1 (December, 1954). 
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he predicts, “the primitive character of the place will be altogether 
‘lost, and it will become a bustling Yankee town, resembling the 
other new settlements of the West.”*® ; 

Copper was everywhere talked about, and Bryant took the 
opportunity to converse with an “intelligent geologist” who had 
recently examined the copper mines of Lake Superior, and who 
had pitched his tent in the fields near the village rather than take 
quarters in the crowded inn. The poet learned from him that surface 
indications alone foretold the great importance of the discoveries, 
even though “the veins had not been worked to that depth which 
was necessary to determine their value with any certainty.” He saw 
for himself, moreover, a sample of the “most remarkable feature of 
these mines,” a mass of virgin metal “weighing seventeen hundred 
and fifty pounds” which the party had brought down to the Sault 
in the Independence. It had the “appearance of having once been 
fluid with heat,” and “was so pure that it might have been cut in 
pieces by cold steel and stamped at once into coin.”** The boom in 
copper was clearly the most significant event at the Sault in 1846, 
and the one in which Bryant took the greatest interest. 

It was not, however, the only matter of importance that Bryant 
observed, for if copper brought sudden and booming activity, an 
equally important development was the clearing of the outlying 
lands by pioneer settlers—a growth which was perhaps less spec- 
tacular, but in many ways more desirable than the speculation which 
the mines encouraged. Everywhere there was evidence that settlers 
were making their homes on the land. The poet remarks on the 
striking appearance of the new clearings, beyond which the primeval 
forest of ashes, maple, and elms stood like a “long lofty wall.” 
Scattered here and there across the new fields were girdled trees, 
“leafless elms, so huge that the settlers, as if in despair of bringing 
them to the ground by the ax, had girdled them and left them to 
decay and fall at their leisure.”!" Indicative also of the new develop- 
ments were the clouds of smoke which Bryant noted throughout the 
area. For mile after mile across Lake Huron, the odor of burnt leaves 
or grass was with the ship, while in the Straits of Mackinac, he ob- 

15Bryant, Letters of a Traveller, 279. 


16Bryant, Letters of a Traveller, 277-78. 
17Bryant, Letters of a Traveller, 248. 
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served “large columns of smoke, several miles apart” rising from the 
western shore of the lake. For sixty miles below the Sault, stretches 
of untouched forest alternated with smoke-filled clearings; at Mack- 
inac, the smoke of burning forests obscured the view from Fort 
Holmes.*® The settlers had begun their assault on the stands of 
virgin timber. 

During his visit to the Sault, Bryant also witnessed an early at- 
tempt at the solving of one of the most pressing economic problems 
to face the new state—the bypassing of the rapids of the St. Marys 
River so that ore could be easily moved from the mining camps. He 
makes no mention of the abortive attempt made in 1839 to dig a canal 
around the falls, nor does he write of any plans afoot at the time for 
such a project. He does include, however, a description of the 
steamer Julia Palmer, which, after having been dragged across the 
portage, lay “aground in the pebbles and sand of the shore” of the 
river above the rapids. A broad path across the portage “with hil- 
locks flattened, and trunks hewn off close to the surface, gave tokens 
of the vast bulk which had been moved over it.” The poet had 
wished to go up Lake Superior to see the vast assemblage of Indians 
at Madeleine Island, but the Julia Palmer was far from ready to 
sail. The engineer had had to go to Cleveland to procure machinery 
to move her forward, and although he had just arrived and begun to 
work her into deep water, several days were still required to get her 
afloat and to reassemble her engine.’® The passage points up quite 
clearly the difficulties caused by the presence of the rapids until the 
canal was completed some eight years later. 

Not all of Bryant's letters, of course, are devoted to the progressive 
aspects of life in Michigan, for not all phases were enjoying such a 
booming development. The fur industry, for example, had already 
declined as a result of greedy exploitation by the trappers, so that 
Bryant found both the warehouse of the American Fur Company at 
Mackinac, and that of the Hudson’s Bay Company on the Canadian 
side of the Sault to be still and quiet.*® Indeed, the attendant at 
Mackinac informed the poet that the island was a less considerable 


18Bryant, Letters of a Traveller, 253, 256, 276, 296. 

19Bryant, Letters of a Traveller, 287-88. 

20Bryant, Letters of a Traveller, 283, 297. Bryant had mentioned earlier 
that the American Fur Company had moved its headquarters to the Sault. 
Apparently, one warehouse at least was still maintained at Mackinac. 
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place than it had been some sixty years before. The large house 
which had lodged the heads of the companies of voyageurs and the 
barracks for the men themselves were still standing, but the boisterous 
life which the men had enjoyed during the summer months had 
passed since the center of the fur trade had moved farther up the 
country. He was told, in fact, that only two or three new houses had 
been constructed there in the last half century." With the passing 
of the fur trade and the boom in copper, the greatest activity had 
shifted from Mackinac Island to the Sault. 

The progress that had been made, moreover, had taken its toll on 
the Indians. Bryant saw none of the noble savages with which 
romantic literature abounds. On the contrary, the red men he met 
were, on the whole, a wretched and degraded race. On the morning 
after his arrival at the Sault, he went through the village “in search 
of a canoe and a couple of Indians, to make the descent of the 
rapids, which is one of the first things that a visitor to the Sault must 
think of.” His search, however, was a long and difficult one. 

In the first wigwam that we entered were three men and two women 
as drunk as men and women could well be. The squaws were speechless 
and motionless, too far gone, as it seemed, to raise either hand or foot; 
the men though apparently unable to rise were noisy and one of them, 


who called himself a half-breed and spoke a few words of English, seemed 
disposed to quarrel.?2 


In another, they were told that all the men were drunk that day 
and were given to understand that “when an Indian could get 
whisky, he got drunk as a matter of course.” Indeed, even when 
they found one sober enough to talk rationally, they had to shake 
him off, because they feared he was not in complete possession of his 
faculties. Only by engaging some half-breeds to leave off work on a 
log cabin did he finally succeed in making his descent of the falls.?* 

The missionaries, on the other hand, were vigorous in their defense 
of the Indians, even though Bryant, while attending worship at 
Fort Brady at the Sault, looked in vain “for some evidence of the 
success of their labors,” for “among the worshipers I saw not one male 
of Indian descent” and only some half a dozen half-caste females.** 


21Bryant, Letters of a Traveller, 297-98. 
22Bryant, Letters of a Traveller, 279. 
23Bryant, Letters of a Traveller, 279-81. 
24Bryant, Letters of a Traveller, 291. 
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Mrs. Speight,?° the wife of the Methodist missionary at Little Rapids, 
stoutly maintained, however, that “many of them are as regularly 
industrious as the whites” when they are kept away from whisky. 
But even she had to admit that the number of people at the mis- 
sion was diminishing—the result of the high mortality rate among 
the children and the very limited means which the red men pos- 
sessed.2* The poet learned at first hand the sociological truth that a 
primitive people are more likely to perish than to adopt any alien 
ways, for he writes: “Such appears to be the destiny of the red 
race while in the presence of the white—decay and gradual extinc- 
tion, even under circumstances apparently the most favorable to its 
preservation.”?* 

Bryant had no opportunity to observe the Indian in his natural 
state, for transportation was not available for him to go to La Pointe 
on Madeleine Island in Lake Superior where the tribes were gathered 
to receive their government annuities. There he could have seen the 
ferocious Pillagers, who were reported to have come in for the first 
time.** Neither did he have occasion to visit Point St. Ignace, 
where he was told he could see the other extreme, a sophisticated and 
educated Indian who was said to have been to Rome and trained for 
the priesthood, but who preferred the life of the layman and had 
returned to his native shore.2® The poet did examine, however, 
whatever remained of the native customs. He observed the difference 
between the Potawatomi and Chippewa wigwams, the one a “circle 
of sticks placed in the form of a cone,” the other “of slender poles 


25] have not been able to uncover yf ong ag oe on Speight, who, Bryant 


r,t was from Kentucky and had been the Methodist missionary to the 
Chippewas at Little Rapids, an Indian village about two and a half miles from 
the Sault, since early in 1845. John H. Pitezel makes no mention of him in 
Lights and Shades of a Missionary Life (Cincinnati, 1883), nor have I been 
able to find any reference to him in Albert H. Redford, The History of 
Methodism in Kentucky (Nashville, Tenn., 1870) or in Redford, Western 
Cavaliers (Nashville, Tenn., 1876). Indeed, as Otto Fowle writes, “little 
seems to have been recorded regarding this mission” (Sault Ste. Marie, 353), 
so that Bryant’s mention of Speight may be a unique reference. 

26Bryant, Letters of a Traveller, 293-94. 

27Bryant, Letters of a Traveller, 294. Bryant had also learned earlier that 
the attempt to encourage the Indians to cultivate the soil had “met with no 
success at all.” See Letters of a Traveller, 249. 

28Bryant, Letters of a Traveller, 288. 

29Bryant, Letters of a Traveller, 300. I have not been able to identify this 
Indian or to learn anything further about him. 
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bent into circles, so as to make an almost regular hemisphere.”*° 
Finally, he described the graves of an Indian burial ground, some 
“covered with a low roof of cedar-bark, others with a wooden box; 
over others was placed a little house like a dog-kennel, except that 
it had no door, others were covered with little log-cabins.”** With 
the development of the country, the Indians were either destroyed or 
driven away, while all that remained of them in Bryant's day were 
the degraded remnants of the race, numerous half-breeds, and the 
relics that the earlier inhabitants had left behind them. 

It is not only the general aspects of Michigan life, however, that 
Bryant reports on, for his interest was not limited solely to such 
significant matters as the boom in copper, the decline in the fur 
trade, or the passing of the Indians. On the contrary, he includes 
some material of relative minor importance, which, although not 
really significant in itself, adds greatly to the vividness of his account. 
These comments are concerned primarily with the people whom the 
poet met or heard about while he was at the Sault. The references 
are for the most part rather_meager, for in all his travel letters, 
Bryant, fearful of overstepping the bounds of propriety, consciously 
avoids reporting on the conversations which he frequently had with 
the great or near-great.*? Nevertheless, two passages are significant 
because they refer to persons who, although they played a very small 
part in the life of Michigan, were of such interest in themselves 
that Bryant thought them worthy of record: Major William K. 
Rains, the English polygamist who lived on St. Joseph Island, and 
John Tanner, the notorious Indian captive who was suspected of 
the murder of James L. Schoolcraft. 

Indicative of Bryant’s reticence is the fact that he does not give 
the English major's name. His description of him is such, however, 
that the identification is unmistakable.** As his ship was passing St. 
Joseph Island on the way to Sault Ste Marie, Bryant was shown a 
solitary house on the shore, which had apparently become a point of 


30Bryant, Letters of a Traveller, 274. 

31Bryant, Letters of a Traveller, 284. 

82Such is his explicit statement in the preface to his first volume of letters. 
See Letters of a Traveller, 3-4. 

33For a detailed account of the pertinent information on Major William K. 
Rains, see Joseph E. and Estelle L. Bayliss, Historic St. Joseph Island, 92, 104 
(Cedar Rapids, 1938). 
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interest, owing to the fact that the Major, a “half-pay officer,” lived 
there “with two wives, sisters, each the mother of numerous off- 
spring.” Indeed, the poet notes that “there is not a passenger who 
makes the voyage to the Sault, to whom his house is not pointed out, 
and his story related.”** The incident is one of no real historical 
importance. However, the inclusion of such trivia not only adds 
greatly to the reader interest of the letters—an important considera- 
tion when one remembers the Eastern audience for whom they were 
intended—but also illustrates the accurate detail of Bryant's ac- 
count. 

More important is the reference to John Tanner. On July 6, 
1846, James L. Schoolcraft was found murdered in the woods, and 
suspicion naturally fell on Tanner, a passionate and violent malcon- 
tent who seems at one time or another to have threatened most of the 
important people at the Sault, and who disappeared just at this 
time.** Bryant did not arrive until the middle of August, yet the 
town was still living in terror of the suspected murderer. The poet 
himself was warned not to go into the woods alone—advice which 
he did not heed—because it was feared that Tanner was still lurking 
in the area. It was rumored that he had been “skulking about with- 


in a day or two,” and on August 14, “a place was discovered which 
is supposed to have served for his retreat, . . . a hollow, thickly 
surrounded by shrubs, which some person had evidently made his 
habitation for a considerable time.”** Mrs. Schoolcraft had moved 
into the fort, and Bryant reports the threats on the life of Abel Bing- 
ham, the Baptist missionary, which Tanner had previously made.** 
Thus, six weeks after the event, a feeling of insecurity still pervaded 


34Bryant, Letters of a Traveller, 274. The whole incident is ignored by the 
latest historian to write about Rains, Milo M. Quaife. See Joseph E. and 
Estelle L. Bayliss in collaboration with Milo M. Quaife, River of Destiny: 
The St. Marys, 126-28 (Detroit, 1955). 

35Accounts of John Tanner and of the entire incident are numerous. For 
a brief description of the affair, see Edward H. Capp, The Story of Baw-a-ting, 
Being the Annals of Sault Ste. Marie, 181-83 CSault Ste Marie, Canada, 
1904). There is some evidence, however, that not Tanner, but Lieutenant 
Bryant P. Tilden, an army officer, may have been the actual murderer. 

36Bryant, Letters of a Traveller, 285-86. 

87For an account of Abel Bingham’s part in the affair and additional in- 
formation on Tanner, see Ann H. Hulbert and Sophia H. Buchanan, “Sketches 
of the Life of Rev. Abel Bingham,” in the Michigan Historical Collections, 
2:155-56 (Lansing, 1880); Porter, “Journal,” in Michigan History, 38:336, 
346; and Bayliss and Quaife, River of Destiny, 92-100. 
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the area. The incident, of course, is of only local interest, but pas- 
sages like this, interspersed among his more general and significant 
observations, lend to his letters a vitality which they otherwise would 
not possess. 

It should be apparent, therefore, that Bryant’s letters present a 
lively and accurate account of life in northern Michigan during the 
summer of 1846. As such, they do not deserve the neglect into 
which they have fallen, for they are the direct observations of an 
intelligent and objective reporter who, as a leading poet and news- 
paper editor, had long been trained in the accurate description of 
what he heard and saw. The picture revealed is one of many con- 
trasts: the boom in copper coming fast upon the decay of the fur 
trade; the mining speculators and farmers crowding the Indians 
and half-breeds who had long lived in the area; the feverish con- 
struction at the Sault rising beside the old forts and mission posts; 
the birch canoes and Mackinaw boats sharing the lakes with steam 
ships. Everywhere there was activity as the face of the land was 
being changed and large numbers of people swarmed through the 
straits. In the space of a relatively few pages, the poet has managed 
to create for the reader a remarkable sense of the bustling motion 
which must have characterized the area at the time that he visited it. 








The Country Merchant and the 
Industrial Magnate 
Joe L. Norris 


For MORE THAN A CENTURY AND A HALF after its founding, Detroit 
eked out at times a rather precarious living from the surrounding 
countryside. Indeed, until after the War of 1812 it was little more 
than another frontier military post and palisaded village whose eco- 
nomic life was largely dependent upon the fur trade and the gifts 
and payments to the Indians and garrison. By 1800, however, a 
hundred years of fur gathering began to have its effect and the 
wealth that was once derived from that source began to dwindle.' 
After 1816 its military importance also began to decline. Only its 
geographical location and the fact that it was the capital of Michi- 
gan Territory kept it alive until the settlement of the hinterland 
gave it a sounder basis for existence. 

The town was not particularly attractive in appearance. Joseph 
Moore, in 1783, found it to be just another garrison village where 
there was much drumming and trumpeting.? Even at a much later 
date travelers found little to say about the city. Nathaniel Fish 
Moore, who arrived by steamboat early on the morning of August 
4, 1845, wrote that he “walked enough about the town to see that 
there was very little to be seen” and, after a breakfast at the National 
Hotel which was “served in a style calculated to give one a favorable 
opinion of the house,” he took the train westward.’ Three years 
later John Lewis Peyton described Detroit as “an ill-built, rambling 
town of about twelve thousand inhabitants.” Other well-known 


1For a discussion of the decline in the fur trade around 1800 see F. Clever 
Bald, Detroit’s First American Decade, passim (Ann Arbor, 1948). 

2Bald, Detroit's First American Decade, 25-26, 67. 

8Nathanial Fish Moore, A Trip From New York to the Falls of St. Anthony 
in 1845, edited by Stanley Pargellis oe Ruth Lapham Butler, 6 Ang, 
1946). Fish was not impressed with the rest of Michigan either. “Our 
railroad journey carried us through Ann Arbor, Jackson and still other more 
inconsiderable and crude looking places to Marshall, the present terminus . . 
where we arrived at 3 o’cl. p.m. and had an equivocal sort of repast which 
some called dinner and others supper.” 

4John Lewis Peyton, Over the Alleghanies and Across the Prairies. Per- 
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globe-trotters, such as Charles Joseph Latrobe, Patrick Shirreff, James 
Silk Buckingham, Harriet Martineau, and Fredrika Bremer like- 
wise had next to nothing to say in praise of the future automobile 
center of the world. 

The slothful and lackadaisical habits of the French who com- 
prised a large portion of the population were commonly criticized by 
travelers and Yankee residents alike in the early days. Although the 
soil in Michigan was fertile and “the climate perfectly congenial 
to the growth of New-England productions” Estwick Evans reported 
in 1818 that the state of agriculture was “far from flourishing” and 
in the immediate vicinity of Detroit it was deplorable. This, he said, 
was because the French had “no ambition to excel in this honourable 
and profitable calling.”> John P. Sheldon, editor of the Detroit Ga- 
zette, gave the same reason for the high retail prices of foodstuffs in 
the city in 1819: 


But, it may be asked by the stranger, how is this that such enormous 
prices are paid when, from appearances, there is enough improved land 
to supply every local demand for the production of the farm? In an- 
swer, we can only say, what we have often asserted; that the farms on 
the Detroit river, (with a very few exceptions) which appear so beauti- 
ful to the eye of the stranger, and so inviting and luxuriant to the emi- 
grant, are owned by families who will not or who know not how to cul- 
tivate them: who only increase the demand for the necessities of life, 
by their numbers and their negligence or ignorance of agricultural pur- 
suits. How improbable would it appear to a farmer, in any of the states 
of the Union, if he should be told that there are families, owning from 
one to two hundred acres of land in the vicinity of this city, who are 
in the constant practice of buying their bread of the bakers, and vege- 
tables of their more enterprising neighbors! Yet this is the fact and in 
order to obtain these necessities, the noble pursuit of agriculture is dis- 
carded for some pitiful and degenerous employment!® 


With the decline of the fur trade and loss of military importance 
after 1816, it was evident that the future prosperity of Detroit was 


sonal Recollections of the Far West One and Twenty Years Ago, 151-52 
(London, 1870). 


5Estwick Evans, “A Pedestrious Tour”, in Early Western Travels, edited 
by Reuben G. Thwaites, 8:219 (Cleveland, 1904). 

6Detroit Gazette, January 22, 1819. The editor claimed the prices of food- 
stuffs were so high that any one of the following items would purchase an 
acre of land: one turkey, two pigs, two geese, five dung-hill fowls, two 
bushels of potatoes, four bushels of turnips, two bushels of beets. At that 
time land averaged $2.00 an acre. 
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dependent upon the settlement of the territory and an earnest appli- 
cation to farming. 

Agriculture, that true and invariable source of wealth, exempt from 
destructability, has been altogether neglected. We have a town with 
(comparatively) no country—a very considerable trade, and instead of 
exporting country produce, we import almost the whole of our provi- 
sions. . .. Were that boundless wilderness, which now approaches within 
two miles of this city, converted into a farming and manufacturing 
country, Detroit might challenge competition for extent of commerce 
and natural advantages, with any of the rising cities of the West.” 


For many years Michigan, however, was off the beaten track of 
the westward movement and many who might have migrated here 
were deterred by unfavorable reports. As early as 1804, Timothy 
Dwight had reported that the land about Detroit was very unhealth- 
ful, and even the Federal government discouraged prospective new- 
comers.® In 1815, the United States set aside two million acres in 
Michigan for veterans of the War of 1812, but Edward Tiffin, the 
United States surveyor general, without making a proper investiga- 
tion, reported that the land was low, wet, and covered with a thick 
underbrush, and not worth the cost of survey. He claimed that at 
best only one acre in a hundred would be cultivatable. Detroiters 
nevertheless set to work to induce the government to open the pub- 
lic lands for sale and to stimulate immigration. In February, 1818, 
a “numerous and respectable” meeting of citizens petitioned Presi- 
dent James Monroe to take the necessary measures for selling the 
public lands in the territory.® Late in March, Monroe announced 
the sale of certain lands beginning in July, and the local citizens 
appointed a committee to make known to the easterners the advan- 
tages of buying in Michigan.’ 

All sorts of information on soil and crops was disseminated to 
tempt prospective immigrants. When a Boston paper recounted the 
story of an “extra-ordinary onion raised in Pennsylvania, said to 
measure twelve inches in circumference,” Sheldon replied that 
onions that size were common in Michigan. Cucumbers ranged 

TDetroit Gazette, March 13, 1818. 

8Arthur Pound, Detroit: Dynamic City, 138 (New York, 1940). 

®Detroit Gazette, March 13, 1818. 

10Detroit Gazette, May 1, 8, 1818. The lands to be sold lay between the 


River Raisin and what is now Port Huron and westward to a line running 
north and south approximately through the present town of Belleville. 
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from twelve to eighteen inches in length, and other vegetables in 
proportion. “These are things so common in this country,” he said, 
“that they excite no interest, except among strangers, who all allow 
the fertility of this soil, and the enormous size of most of its produc- 
tions.”11 At another time he announced “with great satisfaction the 
arrival of several enterprizing emigrants” who after looking over 
the government land to be sold pronounced it to be “of the best 
quality, abounding with beautiful rivulets of pure and wholesome 
water, and capable of being cleared, with much less labor than east- 
ern and northern states.” Similar evidence had been given by a young 
man from Genesee, New York, who claimed that the property he 
had looked at exceeded “in beauty of situation and richness of soil 
the far famed Genesee country.”!* The argument of a good home 
market also was used. If the farmer selected land not too far distant 
from Detroit the wood alone on a quarter section would pay for the 
land. At least two hundred additional farmers were needed immedi- 
ately to satisfy just the local demands, and two to three hundred 
more to supply the troops in the Northwest and the Indian Depart- 
ment. The Michigan farmers, said the Gazette, 

will always have superior advantages of market for their produce, to 
those on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers.... inasmuch as there will al- 
ways be more avenues, every one of which will certainly furnish greater 
profit than is received by those who carry their produce to the New 
Orleans market.'% 

Regardless of all claims made for the superiority of Michigan over 
neighboring areas, the land sales were poorly attended and most of 
the purchasers were actual residents of the sections involved. By the 
end of September, 1818, only a little over eight thousand acres had 
been sold and between three and four thousand tracts of 160 acres 
each were still on the market. 

Slowly, however, the population multiplied. The decreasing 
amount of desirable public lands in the older states of Ohio, Indi- 
ana, and Illinois combined with improvement in transportation, such 
as the opening of the Erie Canal and the use of steamboats on the 
Great Lakes, helped to shunt immigrants into the territory. But the 


11Detroit Gazette, September 12, 1817. 

12Detroit Gazette, May 29, 1818. 

13Detroit Gazette, August 18, 1818. 

14Detroit Gazette, July 10, 24, September 25, 1818. 
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influx was not great enough to allow Michiganders to relax in their 
efforts of promotion. As late as the winter of 1846-47, leading citi- 
zens were still actively selling the state to all prospective newcomers. 
Albertus C. Van Raalte, the leader of a colony of Dutch emigrants 
bound for Wisconsin, was persuaded to stay in Michigan and estab- 
lish a bit of old Holland in Ottawa County. The regions of heavi- 
est settlement were in the southern, and more specifically in the 
southeastern counties. In 1850, Wayne County alone had 1,685 
farms representing more than 85,000 improved acres valued at some- 
what over $3,000,000 but there still remained 113,104 unimproved 
acres. 15 

The filling up of the land brought to pass the earlier predictions 
of prosperity made by John P. Sheldon. Up to about 1836, the ex- 
ports of the state consisted almost exclusively of furs with an an- 
nual value of about $400,000. Pork, flour, and other commodities 
consumed in Michigan came largely from Ohio and New York." 
By mid-century, however, agricultural products were being exported 
in increasing quantities to the East, and particularly important were 
grains and flour. Trade in the last named items reached boom pro- 
portions in the 1840’s when a succession of failures of European 
crops led to an abnormal demand for American foodstuffs. In 1840, 
the total shipments from Michigan, exclusive of furs, amounted to 
slightly over $1,300,000. By 1847 this figure had risen to $7,119,000, 
nearly $3,900,000 of which left from the port of Detroit. The closest 
rival of that city was Monroe whose exports for the latter year were 
$1,139,000. Likewise imports were beginning to balance exports, 
but now, except for such food products as coffee, tea, spices, sugar, 
and the like, the goods brought into Michigan were chiefly manu- 
factured articles from the East. In the field of imports, Detroit 
also was the chief gateway. A little over $7,000,000 worth of goods 


15]. D. B. De Bow, Statistical View of the United States .. . being a 
Compendium of the Seventh Census, 256 (Washington, 1854). The total 
population of the state in 1850 was 397,654; of Wayne County, 42,756; 
and the adjoining counties of Macomb, Oakland, Washtenaw, and Monroe, 
15,530, 31,270, 28,567, 14,698 respectively. Thus Wayne County contained 
10.7 per cent of the total population in Michigan, and the adjoining counties 
mentioned above 22.6 cent. The counties of Lenawee, Hillsdale, Jackson, 
Calhoun, Branch, St. Joseph, Cass, Berrien, Kalamazoo, and Livingston con- 
stituted another 39 per cent. United States Census, 1850, 886. 

16Democratic Free Press, February 3, 1847. 
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came into the state in 1847, $4,000,000 of which entered through 
the city with Monroe again second with $817,000 worth.!7 

The production of an exportable surplus gave rise, of course, to 
numerous warehouse and commission merchants. In 1860, barely 
forty years after Sheldon had bemoaned the state of agriculture in 
Michigan, Detroit commission men reported their business was 
growing by leaps and bounds.'8 In addition to the commission busi- 
ness with the East and the northern copper and lumber areas, some 
of the corn and other coarse grains consumed in Ontario were also 
supplied through Detroit until about 1872. At this time, however, 
the railroads began granting through rates from western to eastern 
points that were lower than those from the productive areas to De- 
troit and from there to places of consumption. “This combined 
with utterly inadequate transportation facilities, and the difficulty in 
obtaining cars, and consequent detention” of the produce at Detroit 
“almost annihilated the trade.” Even after a legislative investigation 
of the charges of discrimination and the establishment of more equit- 
able rates, Detroit never did fully recover the trade thus lost. Never- 
theless, considerable amounts of wheat, corn, oats, wool, cattle, hogs, 
sheep, dairy products, and fruit were still handled through the city 
in the early 1880's, and even as late as 1890 approximately half of 
the receipts of grain and flour were still destined for reshipment.?® 

The rise of the produce business was paralleled by the growth of 
the wholesale trade, and many of the commission merchants also 
doubled as jobbers. For years Detroit had- supplied the fur traders 
with goods and had even sent merchandise into northern Ohio and 
northeastern Indiana, although the Wabash Valley in the latter 
state traded chiefly with the booming town of Chicago.” The set- 


17Democratic Free Press, February 3, 1847; Directory for the City of Detroit 
for the Year 1850, 15 (Detroit, 1850). 

18James E. Scripps, Annual Statement of the Trade and Commerce of 
Detroit, for the Year 1860, 3 (Detroit, 1861); Our Domestic Resources and 
Industrial Interests, 49 (Detroit, 1860). 

19Thomas S. Beals, The Commercial, Industrial, and Transportation In- 
terests of the City of Detroit, 3 (Washington, 1882); Detroit Board of Trade, 
Annual Report, 1890 (Detroit, 1891). 

20For example, W. G. and G. W. Ewing, Ft. Wayne, Indiana, merchants, 
often purchased their supplies and sold furs through Detroit in the 1830's. 
Manuscript in the W. G. and G. W. Ewing Collection in the Indiana State 

i For the Wabash Veliey trade with Chicago see Bessie L. Pierce, 
History of Chicago, 1:51-53, 138, (Chicago, 1937-40). See also, Bald, De- 
troit’s First American Decade, 73-87. 
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tlement of the interior now created a growing market for goods that 
could not be supplied by local or domestic manufacture. For a num- 
ber of years a considerable amount of the importing business was 
carried on by the country merchants directly with the East. In the 
late forties the Detroit newspapers printed daily lists of packages 
landed on the wharves and consigned to storekeepers in Ann Arbor, 
Jackson, Kalamazoo, and other points along the Michigan Central 
Raidroad. In these instances Detroit was but a point of transship- 
ment. 

Gradually, however, this direct trade gave way to purchasing 
through Detroit wholesalers, and by 1860 the city was the chief 
commercial center for a region three hundred miles in radius. Busi- 
ness was specially heavy in the north. In dry goods, excluding 
clothiers and milliners, there were nineteen jobbers doing an annual 
business of $1,805,000. Three houses alone did $725,000 worth and 
five others $650,000 worth of this business. Twelve firms were en- 
gaged in wholesaling boots and shoes, although all but one of these 
also carried on a retail business. Sales which included both home- 
made and eastern goods, amounted to about $1,000,000 a year. One 
firm did one third of the business. The grocery trade numbered in 
the neighborhood of twenty-five firms. In addition to supplying the 
wants of Detroit retail grocers, they carried on a considerable trade 
with eastern and northern Michigan, and Canada West. The most 
active competitors of Detroit for this trade were Toledo and Chicago, 
the former supplying merchants along the Michigan Southern Rail- 
road and the latter most of the western part of the state. Drugs was 
another important item of wholesale trade, and six companies were 
engaged in this business. In addition to drugs these firms also stocked 
chemicals, paints, brushes, oils, camphene, dyes, window glass, 
liquors, and some groceries.** 

In spite of the fact that during the next twenty years, Detroit 
merchants were still confined in sales area chiefly to Michigan and 
the nearer portions of Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, 
the amount of capital invested in wholesaling and total sales in- 
creased appreciably. In 1882, the chief of the United States Bureau 
of Statistics reported that $20,665,000 was invested in the jobbing 
and wholesale business. The sales of drugs, hardware, dry goods, 


210ur Domestic Resources and Industrial Interests, 29-30, 40. 
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notions, groceries, clothing, hats, caps, boots and shoes amounted to 
$44,500,000.22 

Like the produce commission men of this time, the wholesalers 
suffered from the same evils of freight rate discriminations. Eastern 
merchants, because of through rates, could sell more cheaply in the 
interior of the state than could Detroiters who paid one rate to De- 
troit and another from there to points of sale.** Some relief was ob- 
tained after federal regulation of interstate commerce was established 
in the late 1880's, but Detroit was not to become famous as a whole- 
sale distributor. As late as 1940 the city’s wholesale trade area was 
restricted to a radius of 225 miles.” 

This does not mean, however, that Detroit’s wholesale business 
was insignificant in the total economic picture of the city. In the re- 
gion that it serviced lived ten million people. In 1930, out of 5,272 
wholesale establishments in Michigan, 2,136, or nearly 41 per cent, 
were in Detroit. The next largest wholesale distributing center was 
Grand Rapids, which had 416 houses, then came Saginaw with 119, 
and Flint with 102. Over half of the total net sales in the state, 
$1,540,060,000 out of $2,172,408,545, was made by the Detroit 
firms. They also employed over half of the persons in the business 
and paid $61,000,000 out of a total of $97,000,000 in wages and sal- 
aries.”® 

The largest amount of wholesale trade was done in groceries, food 
products, and farm products (excluding machinery and equipment). 
This was approximately 29 per cent of the total net sales. The next 
largest field was in metals and minerals (except petroleum and 
scrap) which was nearly 22 per cent of the total. Automotive whole- 


22Beals, The Commercial . . . Interests of . . . Detroit, 11. 

23Beals, The Commercial . . . Interests of . . . Detroit, 11. 

24R. L. Polk and Co., Polk’s Detroit Directory, 1940, 22. 

25U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Fifteenth Census 
of the United States: 1930, “Distribution”, II (Wholesale), 733, 755-56, 760, 
762, 767. Of the 2,136 wholesale establishments of all kinds in Detroit, 
almost 58 per cent were corporations; nearly 31 per cent were individually 
owned; 11 per cent were partnerships; and .2 per cent were cooperative as- 
sociations. Out of the total of 965 strictly wholesale houses (importers, supply 
and machinery distributors, and jobbers and excluding bulk tank stations, 
manufacturers’ sales branches, wholesaling manufactuers, chain store ware- 
houses, etc.) 46 per cent did an annual business of between $50,000 and 
Saye 21 per cent did between $25,000 and $50,000; 13 per cent between 

500,000 and $1,000,000; 11 per cent between $300,000 and $500,000; and 
9 per cent of $1,000,000 and over. 
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saling composed 11 per cent; machinery, equipment and supplies, 7 
per cent; electrical equipment and supplies, 6 per cent; petroleum 
and its products, 3 per cent; and dry goods and apparel, 2 per cent.”¢ 

Detroit's claim to fame, however, was not to be as a jobber of 
national importance, but as a manufacturer. Her name became 
synonymous with mass production and technological progress, and 
the words “made in Detroit” are as common from the British Isles 
to China as from New York to San Francisco. Yet this accolade of 
industrial magnitude was not conferred until times still recent in 
the minds of living men. From the early days there had been some 
local manufacturing. Silversmiths and other artisans had provided 
goods for the Indian trade, and during the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century there appeared other artisans, such as jewelers, tail- 
ors, cabinet makers, millers, bakers, coopers, leather workers, black- 
smiths, and shoemakers, all of whom made goods in varying amounts 
for local consumption.?* 

For many years exportable manufactured goods consisted chiefly 
of processed foods. The milling of flour, one of the most important 
of the processing industries, was not carried on extensively within 
the city. The early mills were mostly located outside of the corpora- 
tion limits, although for practical purposes they could be said to be 
Detroit industries. Most of the flour manufactured in the city was 
locally consumed, but in 1847, one of the peak years of export for 


26Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, 760. The census gave no 
figures on general merchandise sales of Detroit firms, although for the state 
it was given as .06 per cent. In the state as in Detroit, groceries, food and 
farm products bulked the largest in the wholesale trade, comprising about 
35 per cent of the total net sales. Groceries alone made up 17 per cent. 
Metals and minerals made up 16 per cent; automotive, 10 per cent; machinery, 
equipment and supplies, 6 per cent; electrical equipment and supplies, 5 
per cent; petroleum and its products 5 per cent; dry goods and apparel, 2 
per cent. Fifteenth ‘Census of the United States: 1930, 733. 

27At the beginning of 1819 there were 174 skilled artisans in the following 
trades: carpenters and joiners, 60; masons and bricklayers, 23; blacksmiths, 
18; tailors, 18; shoemakers, 12; watchmakers, silversmiths, and jewelers, 7; 
coopers, 6; hatters, 6; wheelwrights, 5; saddle and harness makers, 5; tanners 
and curriers, 3; cabinet makers, 3; painters, 3; printers, 3; coach makers, 

nsmiths, and tinners, 1 each. There were also five “bake houses” in addition. 

troit Gazette, January 29, 1819. 

28For example, in 1818 Henry Connor’s grist and saw mill was located on 
Tremble’s Creek, five miles above the city. Darius Stanley was located four 
mcs en Compare advertisements in Detroit Gazette, April 13, 

y 10, . 
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Michigan grain and flour caused by European crop failures, the 
products of the Detroit city mills brought premium prices on the 
New York market.2® Even though by 1860 the flour trade bulked 
large in the city’s commerce, most of that destined for export came 
from the southern tier of counties. There were only six mills in De- 
troit, and out of approximately two million bushels of wheat received 
that year the millers took only 170,000 bushels. This was not enough 
to meet the local demand. The commercial editor of the Detroit 
Tribune regretted this fact and urged the enlargement of the exist- 
ing mills and the building of new ones. “Detroit, the commercial 
metropolis of a great wheat growing state,” he said, “should be 
capable of manufacturing an immense quantity of flour. The in- 
creased expenditure of money, in the purchase of wheat, would be 
very beneficial to the trade of the city.”®° 

The suggestion of enlarged facilities were not heeded, however, 
and by 1882, even though 188,100 barrels of flour were manufac- 
tured in the city, Detroiters still had to import in order to meet their 
own needs. Flour now came from as far away as Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota.*! In 1890 there were only seven mills in Detroit, and the 
Board of Trade remarked that: “With the almost unrivalled fa- 
cilities offered by Detroit for receiving and shipping of grain and 
products, there is no good reason why this point should not become 
an important one in the manufacture of flour. Our product should 
amount to a million barrels annually.” Yet the production of the 
seven mills for that year was only 211,500 barrels while 162,912 
were received from outside. Of the total amount only 71,574 -bar- 
rels were shipped out.*? 

Another industry of importance during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century which had its roots in agriculture was that of the 
brewing of ale and beer, but again practically the whole output was 
consumed in Detroit. Occasionally in the spring at the opening of 
navigation a few hundred barrels of beer might go forward, but 


29Scripps, Annual Statement ... for the Year 1860, 17; Detroit Daily 
Advertiser, April-September, 1847, passim. 

80Scripps, Annual Statement . . . for the Year 1860, 17, 29; Our Domestic 
Resources and Industrial Interests, 42. 

81Detroit Board of Trade, Annual Report, 1890, 23; Beals, The Commercial 
. . » Interests of . . . Detroit, 3. 

82Detroit Board of Trade, Annual Report, 1890, 13, 23, 42. 
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after one shipment the number would drop to a paltry few.** There 
was a great increase in the popularity of malt liquors during the 
decade 1850-1860, due perhaps to the increasing German element. 
This innovation, said the Detroit Tribune was “one of acknowledged 
importance in a moral aspect” and would “serve as a sufficient com- 
mentary ... to allude to the character for sobriety of the German 
population, which presents a favorable contrast to that of some of 
their neighbors. The only evil seems to consist in the abuse of the 
article.” By 1860 there were about thirty breweries operating, but 
many of these were merely adjuncts of a retail business. The output 
for that year was over 35,000 barrels, 12,000 of which were lager, 
15,000 barrels were ale, and 8,000 barrels just beer. The principal 
breweries were ten in number and had an aggregate capital of $390,- 
550 and their product was valued at $247,674. They also paid out 
over $50,000 a year in wages.*® 

The leather business was an old one in Detroit; John Askin and 
James Henry had tan yards in operation before 1800, and various 
artisans, chiefly shoemakers and harness workers, were employed in 
making up the leather into usable consumer goods. The three tan- 
neries of 1819 had increased to fifteen by 1860 and they produced 
over 200,000 finished hides, calf, and sheep skins. The twelve shoe- 
makers of the former date had multiplied to over a thousand by 
mid-century. Most of the shoemakers were engaged in custom work, 
but manufacturing for export was also carried on extensively. Over 
four hundred hands were permanently employed in this work, and 
several of the firms had introduced the use of sewing machines 
which were operated by women. Machines also cut the soles and 
hammered the leather to fit the last exactly, so that the shoemaker 
himself had only about one-half as much work to perform as he had 
formerly. The main trade was with the lumbering and mining re- 


33In April, 1847, for example, 500 barrels of beer were exported, but during 
the following four or five months less than fifty barrels were shipped out. 
Democratic Free Press, May 25, July 5, August 2, 1847. 

34Qur Domestic Resources and Industrial Interests, 22. 

35QOur Domestic Resources and Industrial Interests, 23; Scripps, Annual 
Statement . .. for the Year 1860, 9. The principal breweries were J. L. 
Carew, Henry Miller and Co., Darmstatter and Co., R. Brown and Co., 
Charles Hartung, W. C. Duncan, George W. Carne, Mason and Co., B. 
Stroh, and M. Phelan. 
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gions, and most of the stocks consisted chiefly of men’s heavy boots 
adapted to the rough usage they would receive.** 

The manufacture of clothing also assumed considerable propor- 
tions by 1860. In the early years this was carried on by tailors who 
might occasionally employ a journeyman or two, but by the latter 
date over twenty firms were engaged in the clothing trade doing an 
aggregate business of $600,000. Eleven of these houses were also 
manufacturing concerns and employed nine hundred men and 
women -with wages amounting to about $100,000 a year. As in the 
shoe business, machines were beginning to replace much of the 
hand work, although the majority of sewing machines were owned 
by persons who worked for jobbers on a piece work basis in their 
own homes. In one factory, however, there were two machines which 
required nine operatives, one to tend the machines, three to pre- 
pare the material, and five to do the finishing. Although Detroit 
made clothes were sold as far west as Kansas and considerable re- 
tail sales made in Canada, the principal trade was with Michigan 
and especially with the Lake Superior fishing, lumbering, and min- 
ing regions.** 

With the seemingly limitless forests of Michigan it would be ex- 
pected that a flourishing business in wooden materials would arise. 
There had always been something of a demand for cabinet makers 
in Detroit and there always were a few establishments which made 
furniture on order, but chiefly for the city trade. By 1860 there were 
seven or eight manufacturers of furniture in the city, but only four 
were worthy of being called industries. The total output of the lat- 
ter was valued at $200,000 annually. Sales were made, in addition 
to Detroit, in Canada, portions of Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana, and 
there was no reason why the manufacture of furniture, said the De- 
troit Tribune's cogamercial editor, “should not largely increase, to 
meet the constantly increasing demand in the West” since Detroit 
had “every desirable facility, as well as the greatest abundance of 


36Our Domestic Resources and Industrial Interests, 28, 30; Scripps, Annual 
Statement .. . for the Year 1860, 10, 11. 

37Scripps, Annual Statement . . . for the Year 1860, 12; Our Domestic 
Resources and Industrial Interests, 32. One large jobber in 1860 manufactured 
nearly 40,000 garments and imported only $90,000 worth of clothes, chiefly 
from New York and Cincinnati. 
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material.”88 Nevertheless, the furniture center of the state was to 
be Grand Rapids rather than Detroit. 

Another industry, and one which was to be of inestimable value 
to the city, was that of iron, steel, and machinery. With the devel- 
opment of steamboat transportation on the Great Lakes there grew 
up various concerns doing foundry work, making and repairing 
steam engines, boilers, and such. By 1840 there were five iron fur- 
naces in Wayne County capitalized at $32,300. Three of these 
furnaces were in Detroit, and they produced 400 of the 420 tons of 
cast iron turned out by all five; employed sixty of the sixty-four men 
engaged in this work; and represented $30,000 of the capital.*® 
These 400 tons did not begin to supply the needs of local users, how- 
ever, and often times the price of pig iron went to peak points be- 
cause of the scarcity. By 1858, although the number of furnaces in 
Wayne County remained at five, the capital invested was approxi- 
mately a half million dollars, and production had increased tenfold. 
The number of furnaces and mills remained without change for 
the rest of the century, but the 46,835 tons produced in 1880 in- 
creased to 64,018 tons by 1890.4 Allied to this industry a number 
of other factories arose making locomotives, cars, wheels and axles, 
boilers, steam engines, and stoves. In the latter field, Detroit was 
one of the leaders being surpassed possibly by only one other city.* 

In spite of all the apparent advantages that Detroit offered as a 
manufacturing center it remained during the last half of the nine- 
teenth century a town primarily concerned with rural interests. 
Heavy snows and freezing weather in winter was usually hailed as 
a boon to local commerce, and the interest of the city in railroads 
seemed to be largely concerned with the quantity of products of 


38Our Domestic Resources and Industrial Interests, 26; Scripps, Annual 
Statement .. . for the Year 1860, 18. Some of these factories specialized 
in just fine w furniture or chairs, while some also made other wood prod- 
ucts such as broom handles and pails as well. 

89United States Census, 1840, “Industries and Resources,” 392. 

400ur Domestic Resources and Industrial Interests, 14, 16; Scripps, Annual 
Statement . .. for the Year 1860, 25; Detroit Board of Trade, Annual Re- 
port, 1890, 51. 

41D emocratic Free Press, February 27, 1847; Detroit Daily Advertiser, May 
25, July 12, 26, 1847; Our Domestic Resources and Industrial Interests, 24, 26, 
51; Beals, The Commercial . . . Interests of . . . Detroit, 12; James P. 
McKinney, The Industrial Advantage of Detroit, Mich., 20 (Detroit, 1890); 
I. J. Isaacs, Commerce, Manufactures, and Resources of Detroit, 49, 118, 162 
(Detroit, 1885). 
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the country brought into the city rather than the amount of locally 
manufactured goods going into the hinterland. “The apathy of the 
citizens of Detroit in availing themslves of the magnificent advan- 
tages possessed by the city for procuring manufacturing upon an ex- 


tensive scale, is wholly inexplicable,” said the Detroit Tribune in 
1860. 


Daily, almost hourly, raw material takes its departure from our city 
destined to be received at eastern manufactories, there to be worked up 
and returned to us for our consumption, by which we are taxed with 
the freight both ways, in addition to losing the profit of the manu- 
facture.*? 


“If we could manufacture one-half we now import from foreign 
countries,” declared another writer, “we could employ all the female 
and youthful population in the Northwest, giving them a comfort- 
able and respectable livelihood, adding to their means of education 
and thrift.”** 

Even though Detroit did not achieve great fame as an industrial- 
ist until after 1900, its manufactures did increase considerably over 
the half-century mark. In 1850, the total capital invested in manu- 
facturing in all of Wayne County was just slightly more than 
$1,000,000 and the value of the products was about double that 
figure. Less than 10 per cent of the population was employed in 
industry. A third of a century later there were in Detroit alone 986 
manufacturing establishments with a capitalization of about $21,000,- 
000 and an annual product valued at $48,500,000. Approximately 
21 per cent of the city’s population was on the payrolls of the fac- 
tories. The largest industries in point of number of employees and 
value of product were: boots and shoes, brass and copper, carpen- 
tering, railway cars, clothing, iron, steel and castings, machinery, 
stoves, and tobacco. Each of these employed over a thousand work- 
men, and the finished goods were valued at over $1,000,000 apiece. 
Other industries whose products were also worth $1,000,000 or more 
but who employed less than a thousand persons each were: _ bake- 
ries, flour and feed, grape sugar, leather, meat packing, and seeds. 
These, as can be seen, were all related to agriculture. Carriage and 
wagon making, which is usually associated in the popular mind with 


420ur Domestic Resources and Industrial Interests, 2. 
48Scripps, Annual Statement ... for the Year 1860, 38. 
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the early automobile business, numbered only twenty-seven estab- 
lishments with an aggregate capital of $260,000; employed only 
357 men; and turned out goods valued at $547,000. The picture did 
not change much in the next twenty years, and a wide variety of 
articles ranging from artificial flowers to yachts continued to flow 
from the city’s factories. The principal industries were still, however, 
iron and steel, engines and machinery, pharmaceutical preparations, 
tobacco, railway cars, electrical apparatus, paints, lumber products, 
furniture, hardware, stoves, and ship construction.** 

With the advent of the automobile a new industry was born and 
Detroit soon became the center of its manufacture and manage- 
ment. By 1910, the city could boast that it assembled more cars than 
any other place in the world, and that 60 percent of all the American 
automobiles bore the label “Made in Detroit.” The total capitaliza- 
tion was over $30,000,000 which was a third larger than the capi- 
talization of all industry thirty years before, and about 60,000 indi- 
viduals (13 per cent of the population) drew an aggregate wage of 
nearly $1,000,000 a week. The value of automobile products for 
that year was placed at about $300,000,000.*° In the space of ten 
short years, the city had advanced to a front rank in industry. 

Just as wealth begets wealth, so a booming industry will act as a 
magnet to attract other manufacturing enterprises. Not only were 
new firms organized but older establishments elsewhere now moved 
to Detroit. Although many of these were concerned with automo- 
biles, industries far removed from internal combustion vehicles, such 
as salt, chemicals, soap, and cigars also found their way here.*® 


44De Bow, Statistical View of the United States . . . Seventh Census, 259; 
Beals, The Commercial Interests of . . . Detroit, 11, 12, 14; McKinney, 
The Industrial Advantage of Detroit, 17-18. 

45Detroit Board of Commerce, Report of the Directors, 1910, 13 (Detroit, 
1910); R. E. Polk and Co., Detroit City Directory . . . 1910, 8; Arthur P. 
Loomis to Hon. T. Rich, April 7, 1910, in the A. P. Loomis Papers in the 
Burton Historical Collection at Detroit. In 1882 the total number of wage 
earners in all industry was 25,563 and the yearly wages was $9,005,438. 
Beals, The Commercial . . . Interests of . . . Detroit, 12. 

46Detroit Board of Commerce, Report of Directors, 1910, 11; Detroit Board 
of Commerce, Detroit, 6 (Detroit, 1913). For example, the following firms 
moved to Detroit in 1909: Timken-Detroit Axle Co. from Canton, Ohio; 
Verdon Cigar Co. from Kalamazoo; Buffalo Carburetor Co. from Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Griswold Motor and Body Co. from Allegan; Malena Soap Co. from 
Warriorsmark, Pa.; Corcoran-Detroit Co. (lamps) from Cincinnati; Metal Prod- 
ucts Co. from Pittsburg; Schuyler Manufacturing Co. from Traverse City; 
United States Auto Top Co. from Jackson; and the Lozier Motor Co. from 
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Although 29 per cent of the population was engaged in manu- 
facturing by the end of the first decade of the present century, the 
influx and growth of industry created an unprecedented labor short- 
age. In order to ease the situation a committee of the Board of 
Commerce was appointed in December, 1909, to consider plans 
on how to meet the labor demands. Since the alien labor laws 
prohibited bringing in workmen under contract, the committee 
decided “to publish a series of small pamphlets which without mak- 
ing a direct appeal to foreign labor should, by a simple rehearsal 
of the industrial advantages and needs of Detroit, induce interest 
and ultimate immigration if properly circulated abroad.” Two such 
leaflets were ready by spring of 1910 and preparations were made 
to distribute them in various parts of England where there was 
considerable unemployment.*? 

How successful this scheme was it is impossible to discover. The 
foreign-born population did jump from 157,534 in 1910 to 290,884 
in 1920 and to 405,882 in 1930, but it comprised only 33.8 per cent of 
the total population in the former year, 29.3 per cent in 1920, and 
25.9 per cent in 1930. On the other hand, the native born which 
made up 66.2 per cent of the total in 1910 had increased to 70.7 
per cent in 1920, and to 74.1 per cent in 1930.** 

There were many reasons other than the deliberate attempt to 
induce immigration to the city which brought about the increase of 
113 per cent in population for the decade 1910-1920.4° One was, 
of course, the natural flow of laborers from regions where work was 
scarce to one in which there was a demand. A second reason was 
the reputation of Detroit as a high wage town. In 1909 the average 
daily wage was $2.02 and in 1911 it had risen to $2.36. This was 
to go up another thirty or forty cents in the next two years, but 
with the announcement in 1914 of a minimum of five dollars a day 
by Ford, thousands upon thousands of men flocked to the city. There 
was considerable misunderstanding about how one got five dollars 


Plattsburg, N. Y. In the two years 1911-12, 391 new manufacturing com- 
panies were incorporated in Detroit with a capital of over $11,000,000, and 
$25,500,000 was added to the capital of the deals established companies. 
47Detroit Board of Commerce, Report of Directors, 1910, 32-33; Detroit 
Board of Commerce, Detroit, 15. 
48Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, “Population,” I, 68. 
49Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, “Population,” I, 512. 
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a day, but the idea of high wages was firmly implanted in the 
public’s mind and Detroit became the Mecca for both skilled and 
unskilled labor.®® Fortunately, technological progress which allowed 
semi- and unskilled workmen to do work once reserved to highly 
trained artisans, and the continued growth of industry allowed for the 
absorption of much of the influx. A third reason for the great in- 
crease in population was the stimulus given by World War I in 
which Detroit played a role very similar to the one it played as 
the “Arsenal of Democracy” in the most recent world conflict. 

By 1923, there were nearly 1,700 establishments in the city rep- 
resenting seventy-five to eighty industries ranging from all sorts of 
metal and wood products, to clothing, coffins, and food processing. 
Only ten other cities in the United States outranked Detroit in the 
number of manufacturing establishments. In the matter of the 
number of wage earners, wages paid, and value of product, however, 
only New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia surpassed her.®! Seven 
years later the number of establishments had risen to 2,418; wage 
earners from 171,000 to 221,500 Can increase of 29.5 per cent); and 
value of product from $1,400,000,000 to a little over two billion 
dollars.52 Wayne County had 2,666 establishments out of the state 
total of 6,686; 270,424 wage earners of the state’s 530,035; and 
$2,589,772,362 of the state total of $4,656,718,046 of value of 
products.®% 

The transition from country merchant to industrial magnate was 
complete by 1940. The nearby rural hinterland of one hundred 
years ago upon which the city was dependent for her economic wel- 
fare was now transformed into a tributary region which no longer 
paid homage to Ceres but to Vulcan in Detroit. 


50Detroit Board of Commerce, Detroit, 15; Keith Sward, The Legend of 
Henry Ford, 50-63 (New York, 1948). 

51U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Biennial Census 
of Manufacturers, 1923, 1392-1454. Cities having a larger number of manu- 
facturing concerns were: Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, 
New York, Newark, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and San Francisco. 

52U]. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Biennial Census 
of Manufactures, 1923, 1410-12; Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, 
“Manufactures,” I, 297. 

53Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, “Manufacturers,” I, 18, 245. 
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The Late General Crary 
Robert G. Gunderson 


Tue Twenty-Sixto Concress AssEMBLED for its first session on 
December 2, 1839; and at the sound of the opening gavel, members 
of the House became involved in a series of acrimonious wrangles 
which continued without interruption until adjournment on July 21, 
1840.1 It took twenty-two days of “bedlam-like hubbub” to elect a 
speaker,” and one faint-hearted member from Ohio's Western Reserve 
feared “violence or bloodshed.”* In his message, President Martin 
Van Buren outlined the basic economic issues which confronted: 
Congress and the country: internal improvements, the bank, the 
tariff, and the public land policy; but it was an election year, and 
congressmen, of necessity, felt compelled to think of their political 
futures. Jacksonian Democrats had enjoyed twelve fruitful years 
in governmental vineyards, and Whigs were understandably im- 
patient for a change. Putting aside their acknowledged leaders, 
Daniel Webster and Henry Clay, at the Harrisburg convention in 
December, 1839, victory-minded Whig managers nominated their 
most available military personality, William Henry Harrison, and 
proceeded to take their cause to the country in a “log-cabin and hard- 
cider” campaign which called for “Tippecanoe and Tyler too” with- 
out why or wherefore. 

Issues for the impending canvass were fabricated in Congress 
which studiously attempted to avoid basic questions in its desire to 
discover popular ones such as the merits and demerits of Harrison’s 
military career. While the House was considering an appropriation 
for the Cumberland Road on February 14, 1840, Representative 
Isaac E. Crary, a Democratic militia general from Michigan, took 


1Congressional Globe, volume 8, pages 1, 56, 79, 241-43, 257 (26 Con- 
gress, 1 session) (Washington, D. C, 1840 0). 
1873). Sargent, Public Men and Events... , 2:96-99 (Philadelphia, 

3Joshua R. Giddings to “Dear Son,” December 18, 1839; E. Whittlesey to 

Giddings, December 21, 1839, in the cago R. Giddings Manuscripts in the 
Ohio Historical Society Library, Colum 

4A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 1789-1902, 
edited by James D. Pr Sate 3:529-55 CWashington, 1903). 
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occasion to digress for several hours on the dubious Indian-fighting 
ability of General Harrison.’ Crary felt no apology was necessary for 
his failure to adhere to the topic under discussion, since, as he ex- 
plained, no speech since the Harrisburg nomination had successfully 
avoided some “reference to the political relations of the Country.” 
He deplored the waste of time which such speeches entailed, but he 
felt that “it would be almost out of order not to make a reply.” In 
a forecast of his discourse, Crary charged that the Whig presidential 
candidate was an old man with “mental infirmities fast thickening 
upon him”; the “greatest egotist that ever wrote the English lan- 
guage”; and a timid, incompetent general who failed to take proper 
defensive precautions and who failed to take advantage of enemy 
flight. He assured his listeners that a great portion of his evidence 
came from military reports in General Harrison’s own hand.° 

Passing lightly over the General’s age, Crary hastened to describe 
the “Hero's” fiasco on the banks of the Tippecanoe River in 1811. 
According to the Michigan Congressman, Harrison himself admitted 
that in this skirmish he had encamped in an exposed position afford- 
ing “great facility to the approach of savages,” and that he was 
completely surprised by the attack. Old Tip’s own description of the 
engagement, said Congressman Crary, proved him to be a supreme 
egotist, as well as a bungler. “Other generals have awarded some 
merit to the God of battles,” declaimed the Wolverine militiaman, 
“but not so with General Harrison.” Crary quoted excerpts from the 
General’s report, placing particular emphasis on his use of the first 
person singular: 


“T halted.” and “I resumed my march.” “I advanced,” and “I rose at 
a quarter after four o'clock.” “I mounted my horse, I rode to the angle 


5Isaac Edwin Crary was born at Preston, Connecticut, October 2, 1804. He 
graduated from Trinity College, Hartford, in 1827. After studying law he 
was admitted to the bar and began practice at Marshall in 1833. He served 
as delegate to the State Constitutional Convention of 1835, as delegate to 
the Twenty-Fourth Congress, and as Representative to the Twenty-Fifth and 
Twenty-Sixth Congresses. Recovering from his defeat of 1840, he sat in the 
Michigan Legislature from 1842 to 1846; and during the latter year, he was 
Speaker of the House. He was a regent of the University of Michigan from 
1837 to 1844 and a member of the State Board of Education from 1850 to 
1852. Crary distinguished himself in private life as editor of the Marshall 
Expounder. He died on May 8, 1854. A Biographical Congressional Directory, 
1774-1911, Senate Document 654, page 576 (61 Congress, 2 session) (Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1913). 

8Congressional Globe, volume 8, appendix: 238-42 (26 Congress, 1 session). 
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that was attacked, I reinforced every part of the line. I formed the body 
of dragoons, I meant to pursue the enemy in their flight, but” aye, but, 
“being engaged, I did not observe it until it was too late.” Yes, this 
would-be captain of captains, did not observe the flight of the enemy 
“until it was too late” to pursue them. 

Though annoyed by the personal pronouns in this brief field dis- 
patch, Crary was even more disturbed by Harrison’s inexcusable 
negligence. By failing to take ordinary precautions against surprise, 
the careless General had exposed “gallant spirits to sacrifice and 
slaughter.”” 

Congressman Crary next considered the Whig candidate’s conduct 
at the Battle of the Thames. “The glory of the victory,” he pro- 
claimed, “was awarded at the time to Colonel Richard M. Johnson, 
and it belongs to him.” It was Johnson who conceived the idea of 
the cavalry charge, and it was he who carried it out. “All that 
General Harrison did,” concluded Crary, “was to give the order.” 
The Congressman admitted that Harrison had “hundreds of certifi- 
cates” to prove that he had been an able commander, but the Mich- 
igan Democrat reminded the House that “the great majority” of the 
testimonials had been given “by officers over whom the General 


had authority.” At best, this was the evidence of witnesses under 
duress. Sarcastically, Crary continued: 


It is not common for generals of distinction. . . to go about the camp 
to obtain certificates of good conduct. . . . It was reserved for General 
Harrison to establish the precedent of obtaining certificates from subaltern 
officers to prove himself a hero. 

In his peroration, Crary optimistically concluded that Whig glorifi- 
cation of this bogus hero would “meet with no response from the 
hearts of the millions.”* The Representative from Michigan then 
sat down amid the enthusiastic applause of his Loco-Foco colleagues 
for he had, in the language of the day, “used up” General Harrison. 

Next day, Ohio’s Whig Representative, Tom Corwin, “the Wagon 
Boy,” rose in reply. Widely acclaimed as the comedian of the 
capital, Corwin possessed a humor which was “natural, racy, and 
chaste.”® Genuine oratorical prowess was sorely needed, for Crary 


7Congressional Globe, volume 8, appendix: 238-42 (26 Congress, 1 session). 

8Congressional Globe, volume 8, appendix: 238-42 (26 Congress, 1 session). 

®8Ben: Perley Poore, Perley’s Reminiscences of Sixty Years in the National 
Metropolis, 1: 154, 208 (Philadelphia, 1886). 
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had successfully aroused many incipient doubts about Harrison’s 
record as an Indian fighter. Significantly, perhaps, in light of the 
facts, Corwin devoted almost as much time to the military exploits 
of General Crary as to the heroism of Old Tip. Once the Michigan 
militiaman was undermined as a military authority, the former 
Wagon Boy found it easier to refurbish the hesitant Harrison as a 
glittering soldierly hero. 

Corwin’s opening satire on the role of the militia general in peace 
time reflected the current American contempt for militarism. Since 
many members of the House had once stood muster as militia officers, 
the Ohio humorist faced an audience which could respond to his 
vivid descriptions of the “toils, privations, sacrifices and bloody 
scenes” hazarded on parade day. In fancy, the Ohioan pictured 


the gentleman from Michigan in that most dangerous and glorious event 
in the life 6f a militia general on the peace establishment. . . . We can 
see the troops in motion; umbrellas, hoe and axe handles and other like 
deadly implements of war, overshadowing all the field, when lo! the 
leader of the host approaches, “Far off his coming shines;” his plume, 
white, after the fashion of the great Bourbon, is of ample length, and 
reads its doleful history in the bereaved necks and bosoms of forty neigh- 
boring hen roosts! Like the great Suwaroff [sic] he seems somewhat care- 
less in forms and points of dress; hence his epaulettes may be on his 
shoulders, back or sides, but still gleaming, gloriously gleaming in the 
sun. Mounted he is, too, let it not be forgotten. Need I describe to the 
colonels and generals of this honorable House the steed which heroes 
bestride on such occasions? No, I see the memory of other days is with 
you. You see before you the gentleman from Michigan mounted on his 
crop-eared, bush tailed mare, the singular obliquities of whose hinder 
limbs is described by that most expressive phrase, “sickle hams’—her 
height just fourteen hands, all told. . . . The general, thus mounted and 
equipped is in the field, and ready for action. On the eve of some des- 
perate enterprise, such as giving an order to shoulder arms.?° 


As Corwin proceeded with his burlesque of Crary, the House 
and galleries were “boisterous with laughter.”*! Members and clerks 
crowded about the speaker, and everyone “gave themselves up to 
the enjoyment of the hour.”! The Wagon Boy, in the imagery of 
one reporter, continued to lash the Wolverine with unmerciful 


$ wa mag Globe, volume 8, appendix: 784-88 (26 Congress, 1 ses- 
sion). 
11Sargent, Public Men and Events, 2: 106. 
12Poore, Perley’s Reminiscences, 1:235. 
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severity.1*> He described the martial triumphs of the pompous 
peace-time hero in intimate detail. 


There occurs a crisis, one of the accidents of war which no one could 
foresee or prevent. A cloud rises and passes over the sun. . . . Now for 
the caution wherewith the Roman Fabius foiled the skill and courage 
of Hannibal. A retreat is ordered, and troops and general in a twinkling, 
are found safely bivouacked in a neighboring grocery!—But even here, 
the general still has room for the exhibition of heroic deeds. Hot from 
the field, and chaffed with the untoward events of the day, your general 
unsheaths his trenchant blade, eighteen inches in length, as you will 
remember, and with an energy and remorseless fury he slices the water- 
melons that lie in heaps around him, and shares them with his surviving 
friends. Other sinews of war are not wanting here. Whiskey, Mr. 
Speaker, that great leveller of modern times, is here also, and the shells 
of the watermelons are filled to the brim. . . . As the Scandinavian 
heroes of old, after the fatigues of war, drank wine from the skulls of 
their slaughtered enemies, in Odin’s Halls, so now our militia general 
and his forces, from the skulls of melons thus vanquished, in copious 
draughts of whiskey assuage the heroic fire of their souls, after the bloody 
scenes of a parade day. . . . Such, Sir, has been the experience in war 
of the Gentleman from Michigan. . . . I hope the House will. . . 
give its profound reflection to his discourses on the art of war.'4 


The remainder of Corwin’s speech was a defense of the military 
record of Old Tip. In this latter portion, according to one observer, 
the Buckeye humorist “rose to the height of pure eloquence” and 
declaimed with “convincing force and unanswerable logic.”*® 
Though the Wagon Boy’s eloquence may have been pure and force- 
ful, his logic was hardly unanswerable, for Harrison’s military record 
was sufficiently dubious to leave ample evidence for reply. Old 
Tip was nevertheless vindicated in the eyes of many—not by the 
facts, but by the complete annihilation of his critic. John Quincy 
Adams expressed the popular reaction when he referred next day 
o “the late General Crary.”* 

The printed version of Corwin’s burlesque became a spectacularly 
successful campaign document. Thousands were said to have circu- 


18Cleveland Axe, April 23, 1840. 

14Congressional Globe, volume 8, appendix: 238-42 (26 ge ; * ag 
sion). See account also in Baltimore Niles’ Register, February 22, 1 

15Poore, Perley’s Reminiscences, 1:237. 

16 Memoirs gy John Quincy Adams, edited by Charles Fiencis Adams, entry 
for February 15, 1840, 10:219 (Philadelphia, 1876). 
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lated through the mails under the franks of Whig Congressmen.*” 
Whig papers published the speech serially.** Congressman Francis 
Granger of New York urged the editor of the Albany Evening 
Journal to give “an outside to it.” “I don’t know of anything better 
calculated to take,” Corwin’s New York colleague declared ecstati- 
cally.*® “A man may read long before he comes across such a treat,” 
the editor of the Frankfort, Kentucky, Commonwealth predicted.”° 
The editor of the Lexington Observer and Reporter thought it “one 
of the finest parliamentary efforts” of the generation—the work of 
“true genius.”*? The New York Morning Herald compared Corwin 
with Sheridan, “the pride and boast of the British House of Com- 
mons,” and proclaimed the Wagon Boy “the ablest, most eloquent, 
and successful speaker in the American Congress.”*? The hostile 
Washington Globe paid him the tribute of silence. Though it had 
published Crary’s speech in full, it never so much as made reference 
to Corwin’s reply.** In retrospect, Horace Greeley recalled the 
Buckeye Congressman’s caricature as a performance which, “for 
wit, humor, and withering yet goodnatured sarcasm has rarely, if 
ever, been excelled.”** 

Everywhere during the bleak March days of 1840 people laughed 
boisterously at the expense of Michigan’s “Parade-Day General.” 
They laughed at Corwin’s grandiose figures describing the mundane 
militia-muster and at his clever combinations of frontier vernacular 
and classical diction—at the war horse “whose neck was clothed with 
thunder,” but whose “sickle hams” were those of a western hack. 
They laughed at the incongruous situations—at the bespangled 
Wolverine General astride an angular bush-tailed nag and at his 


17Poore, Perley’s Reminiscences, 1:234-35. See also J. Jeffery Auer, “Tom 
Corwin: ‘King of the Stump,’” in the Quarterly Journal of Speech, 30:49 
(February, 1944). 

18Washington National Intelligencer, March 20, 1840. 

19Francis Granger to Thurlow Weed, March 20, 1840, in the Gideon and 
Francis Granger Manuscripts in the Library of Congress. 

20Frankfort, Kentucky, Commonwealth, April 14, 1840. 

21Lexington, Kentucky, Observer & Reporter, April 1, 1840. 

22New York Morning Herald, no date, quoted in Cincinnati Daily Gazette, 
March 2, 1840. Sheridan’s first name was not given, but undoubtedly the 
reference was to Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 1751-1816, who delivered two 
famous speeches during the trial of Warren Hastings in the British Parliament. 

23Crary’s speech ‘was published in the Washington Globe, March 17, 1840. 

24Greeley quoted in Auer, “Tom Corwin,” in the Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, 30:49. 
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desperate enterprises such as issuing an order to shoulder arms. They 
laughed at Crary’s plumage which had its “doleful history in the 
bereaved necks and bosoms of forty neighboring hen roosts” and 
at his resort to “whiskey, that great leveller of modern times.” 

When the time for renomination came, Michigan Democrats 
pusillanimously turned their backs on “The late General Crary” 
and substituted another candidate for his seat in Congress. “Corwin 
laid the watermelon general out so effectually,” scoffed one Whig 
editor, “that his friends have thought best to lay him upon the 
shelf.”*> The caricature of a mounted and resplendent Crary 
became famous. At the Dayton, Ohio, Whig Convention, for 
example, the Michigan General was pictured on “a poor bob-tail 
pony,” shot gun in hand, “valiantly charging upon a water melon.”** 
In Indiana, a rumor circulated that Crary had turned Whig, but 
Hoosiers were said to have discounted this as false on the grounds 
that “Tom Corwin hadn’t left enough of him to turn.”** Even in 
Michigan, the General never lived down Corwin’s ridicule. Farmers 
during watermelon season, according to one report, would “always 
offer him the fruit with sly jests and jeers.”** Years after the ora- 
torical extravaganza in Congress, Crary acknowledged that he had 
“good reason to remember Corwin, for he killed me dead politi- 
cally.”?° 

During the summer and fall of 1840, rival orators continued to 
bicker over the military skirmishes of General Harrison. In the 
Senate and on the stump in Ohio, Senator William Allen declaimed 
powerful rebuttals which challenged Corwin’s “unanswerable logic.” 
“General Harrison might be a good enough hero for a Whig cam- 
paign,” Allen proclaimed, “but he does not rank among the success- 
ful and victorious generals of the late War.” Dramatically, Allen 
reminded his partisans of Harrison’s unpopularity during the War 
of 1812. The citizens of Chillicothe, said the Buckeye Senator, 
honored Colonel George Croghan as their defender and reviled Old 
Tip as a “Granny.” “While a sword was in preparation for the 
victorious Croghan,” Allen revealed, “a petticoat was contemplated 

25Cleveland Axe, July 2, 1840. 

26Cincinnati Republican, September 15, 1840. 

27Cleveland Axe, July 9, 1840. 


28Poore, Perley’s Reminiscences, 1:237. 
29Sargent, Public Men and Events, 2:106. 
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. . . [for] Harrison.”*° And so the issue of the Petticoat General 
went from Congress to the people, with all its subsidiary charges 
and counter-charges. 

When campaign-weary citizens went to the polls in November, 
they gave Old Tippecanoe an electoral vote of 234 and only 60 for 
“the Little Magician,” Martin Van Buren.*! Buckeye voters ele- 
vated their eloquent Wagon Boy to the governorship, and General 
Crary’s fellow Wolverines demonstrated their confidence in General 
Harrison by giving him an eighteen hundred majority out of some 
forty-four thousand votes cast.*? Under the heading “Aurora Bore- 
alis,” Horace Greeley’s Log Cabin exulted that the Cincinnatus from 
North Bend had carried every county on the northern border from 
New Hampshire to Michigan.** The Boston Atlas proclaimed sal- 
vation from “Loco-Focoism, agrarianism, and hard money currency.” 
“In short,” declared the Atlas, “all that was evil and monstrous in 
our government has been trampled underfoot by the People of the 
United States.”** Whig leaders everywhere headlined their elation: 
“Let THE Nation Rejoice,” “THe Nation ts Free,” “THe Peorre 
Have Garnep THE Victory.”** The embittered editor of the Demo- 


cratic Washington Globe, on the other hand, opined that it was 
“the first instance in our Republic of the triumph of the power of 
money over the intelligence of the country.”** 


80Reginald C. McGrane, William Allen, A Study in Western Democracy, 
50-51 (Columbus, Ohio, 1925) 

31Congressional Globe, volume 9, pages 159-60 (26 Congress, 2 session), 
CWashington, D.C., 1841). 

32Baltimore Niles’ Register, January 2, 1841. 

83New York Log Cabin, December 5, 1840. 

84Boston Atlas, no date, quoted in Washington National Intelligencer, 
November 17, 1840. 

85Washington National Intelligencer, November 9 and 17, 1840. 

86Washington Globe, November 9, 1840. 





Caroline Ford 


Vivian Lyon Moore 


ONE OF THE MOST OUTSTANDING WOMEN in all Hillsdale’s history 
was Miss Caroline Ford, the community's first schoolteacher. She 
was a pioneer in every sense of the term, but she was a woman who 
could have graced any era. It was this writer's privilege and good 
fortune, as a child, to know Miss Ford, however slightly, and she 
still numbers among her good friends other members of the family, 
all of whom to this day pay tribute and veneration to the memory 
of “Aunt Car’line.” 

Caroline Ford was the fifth child and third daughter of Benjamin 
and Polly (Ward) Ford, and was born in North Penfield, New 
York, on April 10, 1815. She was of the sixth generation of Fords 
in this country, her immigrant ancestor having come to Massachu- 
setts in the seventeenth century. From Massachusetts the Fords 
moved into Connecticut, then back to Massachusetts, then later into 
Vermont, New York, and Ohio, and eventually into Hillsdale 
County. It is of interest to note that they came from the same 
Massachusetts and Connecticut localities as the Jones family which 
founded the town of Jonesville, and undoubtedly were acquaint- 
ances of that family which played so large a part in Hillsdale Coun- 
ty’s early history. Miss Ford’s grandfather, John Ford, was a soldier 
in the Revolutionary War, fighting for the independence of the 
colonies, and from him she may have inherited her spirit of patriot- 
ism. It is a coincidence of further interest that the wife of her 
grandnephew, Mrs. Leithel (Patton) Ford, was a member of Hills- 
dale’s teaching staff for some years and is an honorary member of 
Delta Kappa Gamma. 

On the wall of the south entrance to Hillsdale High School is 
a bronze tablet, bearing the inscription, “Religion, morality, and 
knowledge being necessary to good government and the happiness 
of mankind, schools and the means of education shall forever be 
encouraged.” This quotation from the Ordinance of 1787 was well 
taken as the motto of the Hillsdale public school system, for it voices 
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the attitude consistently assumed by our citizenry since before the 
foundation of the village. Even as early as 1838, a neighborhood 
school of logs was erected on the north side of what is now State 
Street, and there Miss Ford presided over the training of the half- 
dozen or so children living near by. Incidentally it was from there 
that she witnessed the expulsion of Chief Baw Beese and his Pota- 
watomi tribe in 1840. Baw Beese was a prime favorite among all 
the white settlers in the county and it was a sad day for red and 
white men alike when the federal government compelled him to 
leave his ancestral hunting grounds. All school children were dis- 
missed from school on that day, as he passed from the county forever, 
so that they might wish him Godspeed and wave their farewells. 
Miss Ford’s little flock were among those who did so, and she left a 
record of the event—“a pitiful sight,” she called it. 

At that time the tiny hamlet of Hillsdale was just beginning to 
grow and provision had to be made for educating the youthful 
portion of its pioneers. There was no organized school district, not 
even an organized village as yet; but a meeting of qualified voters 
was called to consider the vital matter of schools. The conference 
was held on September 14, 1840, at Howder’s Tavern. The records 
do not show who, or how many, were present on that occasion, but 
one can make a guess from the list of inhabitants who had children 
of school age. They were much in earnest, those parents of more 
than a century ago, and they felt that frontier existence must not 
deprive their children of fundamental advantages. 

Pursuant to the resolutions adopted at the meeting, which also 
effected the organization of the Fayette School District and its board, 
a one-story, frame schoolhouse was erected on Osseo Road, now 
East Bacon Street, and was ready for occupancy by the spring of 
1841. Entrance to the building’s one room was gained through two 
front doors—one for girls and one for boys, no doubt—and heat 
was supplied by a box stove in the center. 

Although Miss Ford in the meantime had gone to Ohio with her 
parents, she was the popular choice for the teacher, and the posi- 
tion was offered to her. Through the influence of her future brother- 
in-law, Henry S. Mead, one of the town’s first lawyers, she was 
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induced to accept the offer, and she came back to Hillsdale to resume 
her position. After her arrival she boarded with a widow who lived 
in a small frame house on the site of Chauncey F. Cook’s present 
home. At that time there were only three houses standing on what 
is now known as College Hill. Later she went to board with a 
family residing in a house located at the rear of St. Peter’s Episcopal 
Church, thereby eliminating the long daily walk down the hill to 
Bacon Street. The custom of “boarding ’round” was already in 
vogue. Neither of the houses mentioned is now in existence. 

Thus began the Hillsdale public schools. The children were 
fortunate indeed to have been entrusted to a woman of Miss Ford’s 
caliber. She was a born teacher, remarkably talented in many ways, 
and a great favorite among early Hillsdaleites. In painting, com- 
position, and penmanship she was outstanding. During the last year 
of her life (she was nearly ninety), she acknowledged the receipt of 
an author’s copy of a newly published book with one of her char- 
acteristic letters; and the author replied that her letter fully repaid 
him for writing the book. Her quickness at repartee, her sense of 
humor, and her art of telling a story made her a desirable and 
coveted guest in all gatherings, rides, picnics, and parties. She had 
a wonderful faculty for making and retaining friends. In many 
homes in Hillsdale and elsewhere her coming was hailed with 
delight. She was a sincere Christian and had much of the old 
Puritan staunchness in her ideas of right and wrong. 

The generations of New England ancestors back of her had trans- 
mitted that Puritan strain to her character, and a grandmother, 
Jemima (Cary) Ford, who laid claim to being the first woman 
physician in Massachusetts, contributed independence of spirit. 

Under Miss Ford’s guidance, that original little schoolhouse on 
East Bacon Street became something of a community center. It was 
utilized for preaching on Sundays, for spelling-bees and other social 
gatherings on weekday evenings, as well as for educational purposes. 
When it was struck by lightning and burned on June 22, 1843, a 
room for temporary school use was fitted up in the new railway 
station until another building could take its place. In 1847 the 
district board voted to expend not more than $2,500 upon a suitable 
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building to be constructed on the Court House Square of the native 
stone quarried near the present city limits. Upon its completion in 
1848, Miss Ford moved her pupils thither, grateful for a permanent 
resting place. The new school was two stories in height. Down- 
stairs there was a primary room facing Broad Street and an inter- 
mediate room facing Howell Street. Upstairs there were one or two 
classrooms, a cloakroom, and an assembly room, heated by a long 
stove which burned four-foot wood. 

And now the school officials, proud of the fine, “modern” accom- 
modations, expanded the scope of the work to meet the rising edu- 
cational standards, though grading was not thought of, nor was a 
regular course of study considered important. The pupils brought 
whatever texts they, or their families, happened to own, and gaily 
pursued whatever subjects they fancied. The teaching force was 
enlarged commensurately. The Rev. Stephen Hickok was engaged 
as principal at an annual salary of $500. Miss Ford and two other 
women teachers were hired as his assistants at substantially lower 
salaries. Miss Ford was designated the lady principal. After the 
death of the Rev. Mr. Hickok she was associated with General Oliver 
L. Spaulding in the same capacity. 

Just how long Miss Ford was retained as teacher in the public 
schools has not been found; but between the dates given and 1855 
she was employed for at least a short time in the school systems of 
Norwalk, Ohio, and South Bend, Indiana. In 1855 she was ap- 
pointed teacher of painting and drawing at Hillsdale College, which 
had just been removed from its original location at Spring Arbor. 
She stayed with the college for a year and returned to the same 
position in the art department about 1858. In those days the spe- 
cial departments, such as music and art, were separate departments, 
though they were included in the college catalogue and their stu- 
dents were counted in the general enrollment. The instructors were 
charged ten cents a pupil for the use of a room. Whatever the 
receipts might be, over and above that fee, belonged to them. Les- 
sons were paid for directly to the instructor, and not to the college, 
at prices set by the instructors themselves. 
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By 1860 Miss Ford had left the college staff, though she was 
still living in Hillsdale. After the Civil War she taught for a time 
in a school for freedmen’s children in Selma, Alabama, according 
to one source, and it is definitely known that she acted as city 
missionary to the freedmen in Louisville, Kentucky, until her failing 
health forced her to retire. Her later years were spent in Hillsdale, 
the scene of her most valuable contributions to the cause of American 
education. On March 14, 1904, she died, full of years and good 
works, honored and lamented by all her fellow-townsmen, friends, 
acquaintances, and former students. She had never married, and 
consequently had no children of her own; but she could claim a 
host of other children to whom she had been a faithful mentor and 
an incalculable benefactor. 





A Historical Society is Formed in Lansing 


Eugene T. Petersen 


It is characteristic of many people everywhere to be interested in 
their local heritage. They don’t refer to it as a heritage, but do 
think in terms of specific historical experiences that for one reason 
or another have impressed them deeply. Maybe it is respect and 
pride for an ancestor who struggled in the virgin wilderness to 
build a cabin in pioneer days. It could be a childhood remembrance 
of an Indian burial mound or some arrowheads found on the bank 
of a river. Sometimes it is a recollection of an exciting story told by 
a Civil War grandfather. Then again, it may be a sugar bowl hand- 
ed down from a grandmother who had carefully brought it to a 
new home in Michigan. 

These are personal experiences that have created awareness of 
local history at a grass roots level. It is also true that interest in 
local history can be aroused in outsiders who have moved into the 
community in recent years. Frequently they become more avid in 
their interest in the community's heritage than the natives. Then, 
too, there are the professional and amateur historians, who have a 
passion to explore history at the local level in manuscripts and 
books, usually because there is a physical contact possible or be- 
cause of a conviction that American history has its origins there. 

At any rate, there are many such individuals in any community 
who are tied together by this nebulous bond of interest in the past. 
The problem is to get them to work together and share their ex- 
periences and knowledge with others, and use these experiences as 
a springboard to further historical exploration. If they will meet 
regularly and adopt a constructive program, a good local historical 
society is assured. 

That, then, was part of the thinking which led to the formation 
of the Historical Society of Greater Lansing in the spring of 1955. 
What follows is the story of the organization, activities, and plans 
of that historical society. 

No one can say for sure exactly when the idea was conceived, but 
it was given great impetus in 1955 by two important historical cen- 
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tennials: Michigan State University celebrated 100 years as the 
first land-grant college; and the Lansing State Journal aroused local 
historical consciousness with its outstanding centennial edition in 
April. Perhaps as much for these reasons as any others, a committee 
consisting of Philip P. Mason, Birt Darling, and Eugene T. Peter- 
sen arranged for an organizational meeting on May 15. Alexis Praus, 
director of the Kalamazoo museum, served as the keynote speaker. 
Individuals known to have an active or passive interest in local 
history were personally contacted in the Greater Lansing area, and 
urged to attend this organizational meeting. John Gray of the 
state conservation department agreed to act as temporary chairman, 
and Miss Geneva Kebler of the Historical Commission’s staff took 
notes. 

The organizational meeting proved to be a success, but like 
honeymoons, organizational meetings usually are. Of the seventy- 
five persons who attended, a dozen or so formally or informally ex- 
pressed their desire to participate in the group. Many of them made 
helpful suggestions as to the purposes and aims of the new society. 
Under the direction of Mr. Gray, a constitution, modeled after the 
constitution of the successful Kalamazoo society, was adopted. These 
Articles of Association stated that the purpose of the society was to 
“compile, collect and preserve” historical materials in the locality. 
At a subsequent meeting, which was also well attended, the consti- 
tution was adopted and a slate of officers elected. Professor Madison 
Kuhn of the history department of Michigan State University be- 
came the first president of the new group. 

Thus, the framework for the new society was established, and we 
were off—but where to? Any society worthy of the name must have 
inspirational programs and a plan of activity. If the society is to be 
“Do you remember when?”, then when there are no longer any 
people who do remember “when,” the society dies. This characteris- 
tic, incidentally, is not peculier to those who are three score and ten. 
My own generation, brought up in the depression and reaching man- 
hood in the fox holes of Normandy and Iwo Jima, has a lot to rem- 
inisce about, and they usually do when they get together. 

Fortunately, the Historical Society of Greater Lansing developed 
a general program of activities on a level designed to stimulate think- 
ing on various historical subjects that were wide enough in their 
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scope to offer a sounding board to all who had ideas in this field. 
For those interested in writing, a professional writer who has pub- 
lished several books, Dirk Gringhuis, spoke at an early meeting on 
“Writing Historical Fiction—How Much History, How Much Fic- 
tion.” Members who wanted to delve into manuscripts and news- 
papers heard Frank Scannell of the state library talk about the ex- 
cellent collections available at that institution. At another meeting 
Raymond Darwin Burroughs of the conservation department spoke 
on “Adventure Unlimited, the Lewis and Clark Expedition.” 

And what about the hobbyists? In March, 1956, members were 
introduced to two collectors in the Lansing area: George Wiske- 
mann described and displayed his excellent collection of Michigan 
firearms and told about the activities of the Michigan Muzzle Load- 
ers Club; Theodore Haskell enlightened members on his unusual 
hobby of making authentic historical miniatures to scale. 

Another meeting was held at the Record Center, where Philip 
Mason and Lewis Beeson spoke of the theory and practice of his- 
torical records-keeping. Members at that time were invited to make 
use of the fine documents in the archives that touch upon every 
aspect of Michigan history. The annual meeting featured a talk by 
outgoing president Kuhn entitled “History at the Grass Roots.” He 
urged local historians to be proud of their Michigan heritage, and to 
develop a consciousness that national and local history starts at the 
grass roots. 

The trustees decided that the out-going president should give a 
talk at the annual meeting. This action was taken with a twofold 
purpose in view: to discourage people from taking the honor of 
being an officer of the organization without considering its respon- 
sibilities, and also to enliven the annual meeting. 

Each program, it was felt, did much to stimulate historical think- 
ing along various lines in the Greater Lansing area. But these fine 
programs are only the beginning. It is a paradox perhaps that if a 
historical society is to have a future, it must think as much about 
that future as it does about the past. In the Greater Lansing His- 
torical Society, a questionnaire was distributed to each member 
asking which areas in local history were most interesting to him. A 
compilation of the answers was made and the president established 
committees designed to pursue constructive work in the respective 
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areas. Some of these are: locating and recording unusual types of 
local architecture, historical writing, genealogical compilations, con- 
struction of a historic map, marking and registering local historical 
sites, and locating historical collections of manuscripts and physical 
objects in the community. Work will continue on these subjects in 
the coming year, and reports will be given by respective committee 
chairmen. It is admittedly an ambitious program for the future. 

A committee headed by Joseph Druse of the Michigan State Uni- 
versity faculty and interested in family history has completed the 
copying of inscriptions on the stones in Bunker cemetery in Eaton 
County. This compilation will add to the records of the state library 
which heretofore has had no record of deaths in that county al- 
though it does have a record of Eaton County marriages. This year 
Mrs. Chalmers Monteith of Martin has compiled an index copy of 
the 1850 census of Eaton County which was done from the micro- 
film copy of the Federal Census of 1850. 

Members feel that the past year has been a successful year. At- 
tendance has numbered between forty-five and seventy-five at each 
meeting, and there are over one hundred fifty paid members to date. 
Meetings, which are held in the newly-constructed Civic Center 
auditorium, are announced through a newsletter entitled “The 
Local Historian.” This modest mimeographed sheet also provides 
members the opportunity to see in print the results of their individuai 
historical efforts. 

It takes hard work to bring together individuals in a community 
who have an interest in the past. Someone has to attend to the ad- 
ministrative details that are necessary for a smoothly running or- 
ganization. These include editing and typing the newsletter, re- 
producing and mailing it to members, appointing committees and 
seeing to it that they do the work they are assigned, arranging for 
speakers, getting new members and reminding the old ones to come 
to meetings, keeping membership lists in order, and worrying about 
whether the budget can stand coffee and cake at the meetings. 
Often, it is true, these responsibilities fall on too few members, but 
more often it just takes a little gentle prodding to transform a passive 
individual into an active and enthusiastic member; and I think 
that the satisfaction of seeing people work together for constructive 
ends far outweighs the administrative frustrations. 
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Local history is here to stay, and there is more of it all the time! 
Greater Lansing is rich in thrilling historical events. History is not 
something that is dead and that happened somewhere else; it is all 
around us. Here we can see the first permanent site of the state 
capitol, we can stand on prehistoric and historic Indian camping 
grounds in Chandler's marsh, we can look over the majestic Grand 
River that once accommodated pleasure boats on a Sunday afternoon. 
We can tour the state Historical Museum, which is a replica of 
Mount Vernon, and was built by a woman who came from a pioneer- 
ing Lansing family and who wanted to spend the last years of her 
life like the Father of her Country. In the state capitol we can see 
the battle-scarred regimental flags of the Civil War. In front of the 
capitol we can see the statue of Austin Blair who as governor “gave 
the best years of his life” in Lansing during the Civil War. 

From busy highway US-16 we can observe a spot which today is 
the site of a 65 m.p.h. speed-limit sign, but seventy-five years ago 
was the location of the first toll gate. We can close our eyes and 
imagine what it was like on April 26, 1898, when Company E 
marched proudly down Michigan Avenue on the way to the railroad 
station and Cuba. Twenty years ago, if we had looked to the sky, 


we might have been thrilled by a performance of Lansing’s “bat- 
man”, Clem Sohn, who, flying like a bird on homemade wings of 
canvas, caught the attention of the aviation world. 

This is the stuff of which local history is made, and when it is 
said that Greater Lansing is rich in historical heritage, what com- 
munity in Michigan could not make the same claim? 





Michigan News 


Tue Fiera ANnNuat Micuican Museums ConFErENCE was held 
in Grand Rapids on June 22-23. Frank L. DuMond and the staff of 
the Grand Rapids Public Museum were hosts to the meeting. 

Conference visitors were given a cordial welcome and urged to 
return in two years at the completion of a building program which 
would substantially enlarge the public museum. 

On Friday morning several talks were given before the assembled 
group. Robert Rintala of the Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield 
Village spoke on “How Museums Can Promote Michigan Week.” 
He reported on what had been done this past year and expressed 
the view that this annual event affords the opportunity for museums 
to do real service to their community. Also at this session, Mrs. T. 
K. Bender of the Grand Rapids Art Gallery, displayed her fine col- 
lection of Michigan dolls. Dr. Ruth Herrick told of her experiences 
in finding “Indian Trade Objects Along the Grand River.” 

After the Friday dinner, Miss Mary Jane Dockeray gave an il- 
lustrated talk on geological formations in Michigan, and explained 
some aspects of her work with the Grand Rapids public schools. 
Miss Dockeray is on the staff of the Grand Rapids Public Museum. 

On Saturday morning, visitors were treated to a series of pioneer- 
craft demonstrations, which included Indian basketry, wool carding 
and spinning, weaving, soap making, candle making, butter churn- 
ing, and horseshoeing. Miss Norma E. Raby showed slides and 
told the story of the Grand Rapids Public Museum. 

The final session was held Saturday afternoon, and consisted of a 
panel discussion on the subject “Making Loan Materials Available 
to Michigan Museums.” Members of the panel included Glenn G. 
Stille of the Fort Wayne Military Museum, Frank L. DuMond, 
William Woolfenden of the Detroit Institute of Arts, Henry D. 
Brown of the Detroit Historical Museum, and Eugene T. Petersen 
of the Michigan Historical Museum. After ideas on this subject were 
expressed by the several panel members, contributions were made 
from the floor. It was the consensus of opinion that much exploratory 
work still remained before it would be practical to circulate museum 
materials or loan kits. 
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In the late afternoon, members were invited on a number of 
tours which led to the Grand Rapids Art Gallery, the Furniture 
Museum, and the Indian Mounds. 


Dr. Lewis BEESON ATTENDED on May 2, 1956, the first meeting of 
the proposed Livonia Historical Society at the request of Dominic 
Paris, a teacher at the Bentley High School. Twenty-seven people 
attended this meeting. On May 28, the organization meeting was 
held at the Bentley High School at which time Philip P. Mason of 
the Michigan Historical Commission staff was narrator for the 
showing of the lumbering film strip. At this meeting Dominic Paris 
was elected president of the new Livonia Historical Society. 


On Fripay, May 25, as a part oF MicuicAN WEEK activities in 
Isabella County, Dr. Rolland Maybee presided at a meeting of in- 
terested people for the purpose of reactivating the Isabella County 
Historical Society. Miss Geneva Kebler and Vernon Beal of the 
Michigan Historical Commission staff attended. Mr. Beal spoke on 
objectives and problems of organizing a local historical society. An 


open house to view the Clark collection was held in the new library. 
Arthur Fisk, curator, had an interesting display of maps and docu- 
ments. 


HisTory-INTERESTED PEOPLE OF Burr Oak met June 21 at the home 
of Mrs. Harry Smith along with representatives of the Michigan 
Historical Commission. Vernon Beal of the commission staff dis- 
cussed the formation of a local historical society. Mrs. Grace K. 
Milliman was named temporary chairman of an organizational 
committee. 


Dr. Lewis BEESON ATTENDED A MEETING at Wayne on July 12 
called to discuss the organization of a Greater Wayne Historical 
Society. The meeting was sponsored by Leonard Metz, editor of 
the Wayne Eagle. The fifteen persons present agreed enthusiasti- 
cally that a society should be organized. Committees to draw up a 
constitution, to solicit members, and to nominate officers were elect- 
ed. The constitution is to be presented at a meeting set for August 9. 
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Earty 1n May, 1956, Epwarp Downes, a centennial farmer, 
brought in twenty-nine centennial farm applications that he had 
personally distributed and collected in his locality. Mr. Downes 
proudly told the staff members of the Historical Commission that 
all of these centennial farm applicants lived within a small radius in 
Ada, Grattan, and Vergennes townships in Kent County. Within 
two weeks these centennial farmers were the proud possessors of an 
impressive certificate, signed by the Governor, the Secretary of State, 
members of the Michigan Historical Commission and its executive 
secretary. They also received a large metal centennial farm marker 
sponsored by the Detroit Edison Company and the Consumers 
Power Company. These markers are now displayed prominently 
and proudly on twenty-nine farms in this rich agricultural region 
west of Grand Rapids. 

This is a unique situation in the centennial farm program. There 
is no other equivalent area in the state known to the commission in 
which so many farms in so small an area have been held in the 
same family for over 100 years. Moreover, as these applications were 
processed, a large number of un-Dutch names, such as Odell, Mc- 
Cabe, McCarthy, Farrell, and Byrne, began to show up. After a 
little research, some of the answers began to appear, and an inter- 
esting and significant chapter in Michigan’s early pioneer history 
emerged. 

It all started, appropriately, with Michael Farrell, an ancestor of 
five of the recipients. Farrell was born in Ireland August 26, 1810. 
His social and educational opportunities were better than average, 
because his parents were large land-owners. At twenty years of age, 
he came to New York to begin a career in engineering. The young 
man found employment on the newly opened Erie Canal, but the 
end of his job, and a fire, which destroyed the possessions of Michael 
Farrell, resulted in the young man moving westward. Opportunities 
seemed great in the West, and particularly in Michigan. 

Farrell came to the young state, met Governor Stevens T. Mason, 
and offered his services in the internal improvement program that 
Michigan was engaged in. His hard work_and ability resulted in 
Farrell becoming superintendent of the railroad that was constructed 
between Detroit and Ypsilanti. He also worked subsequently on 
bridges, docks and roads. In the early 1840’s the state abandoned 
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its ambitious internal improvement program, and Michael Farrell 
was temporarily out of a job. He had managed to save a sum of 
money and had become much impressed with the agricultural op- 
portunities in the state. 

In 1842, he started from Marshall in the company of two other 
Irishmen, to choose land in the western part of the state. They first 
went to Ottawa County, but rejected lands there because of the 
high bluffs along the lake. Finally, they turned back into Kent 
County, where they chose sections in Ada, Grattan, and Vergennes 
townships. Farrell himself bought 720 acres. 

Settlements in this part of Michigan were sparse in 1842, but 
they did meet Morgan Lyon of New England ancestry, who had 
settled in Vergennes Township some time previously. Some of 
Morgan Lyon’s descendants are still there today. 

Farrell’s enthusiasm for Kent County was great, and well it might 
be, for he had chosen some of the best oak openings in Michigan. 
The land was as rich as could be found anywhere in the Midwest. 
After Farrell established himself and his family, he encouraged other 
Irish to come in. Many of his friends, who worked with him on the 
Michigan Central Railroad, heeded the call and established their 
farms and families there from 1844 to 1850. It was at that time that 
John Sullivan, Charles Byrne, Orlando Odell, Richard Giles, Den- 
nis McCarthy and others came. 

With these large numbers of Irish, it was inevitable that a num- 
ber of Irish stories should develop. One of the favorites for many 
years was the story of an Irishman returning to his home from a 
Democratic political campaign rally. He was stopped by a stranger, 
who said, “Say, Pat, can you tell me the road to Ada?” “How did 
you know my name was Pat?” interrogated the Irishman. “I guessed 
it”, replied the traveler. “Well, then” said the Irishman, “guess the 
road to Ada.” 

A neighbor of Richard Giles in Grattan Township was Converse 
Close. He was in love with Mary Potter. The young couple desired 
to get married, but they couldn’t find a minister in the county to 
perform the ceremony. Finally, they located a minister in Ionia 
County but he couldn’t perform his office outside of that county. 
As they wished to get married in Kent County, they made arrange- 
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ments to stand on the Kent side of the county line while the min- 
ister performed the ceremony from the Ionia side. This was the 
first marriage in the township, and took place July 28, 1844. 

The Irish established a church at a very early date. The settle- 
ment was visited by the Reverend Andreas Vizoiski in 1844. With 
his help, and a committee composed of Giles, Byrne, Farrell, and 
McCarthy subscriptions were solicited for a church building, and 
in March, 1845, the first Catholic church was constructed. 

The descendants of these early pioneers chose to remain on the 
land that was so attractive to their forebears one hundred years 
ago. The farms have passed successively down through the genera- 
tions, and they have been farmed with the same industry that 
characterized the labors of those who first broke the virgin soil 
of these oak openings. The Historical Commission is honored to re- 
ceive these farmers into its growing family of Michigan centennial 
farmers. 


MicwuicaN WEEK, SINCE ITS INAUGURATION three years ago, has 
steadily gathered new adherents and entered broader fields of ac- 


tivity. The purpose of Michigan Week is to awaken and increase 
the pride of the seven million Michigan citizens in their state, to 
make them aware of the natural resources and beautiful and historic 
sites, to preserve and strengthen the historic lore of the state, and to 
alert them as residents of the state as to how they can make it a 
better place in which to live and work. The slogan adopted this year 
was: “It’s Great to Live in Michigan.” 

Michigan Week, held May 20-26, followed the same general plan 
as last year and named each day of the week: Sunday was Spiritual 
Foundations Day; Monday, Exchange of Mayors Day; Tuesday, 
Hospitality Day; Wednesday, Education Day; Thursday, Our Liveli- 
hood Day; Friday, Our Heritage Day; and Saturday, New Frontiers 
Day. Russel Swaney, head of Detroit’s Federal Reserve Bank, was 
chosen by Walter L. Cisler, president of Detroit Edison Company, as 
president of Greater Michigan Inc., and Dan Gerber, president of 
Gerber’s Baby Foods, Fremont, as chairman of the State Economic 
Development Commission. These two organizations largely spon- 
sored Michigan Week. 
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This year Lewis Beeson, executive secretary of the Michigan 
Historical Commission, and Victor Lemmer, Ironwood, president 
of the Historical Society of Michigan, headed the history committee. 
This section was included in the cultural activities board which in- 
cluded divisions on architecture, community theater, fine arts, liter- 
ature, folklore, and music. 

Under the impetus of Victor Lemmer the proper use and dis- 
play of the state flag was stressed, and flag raising programs became 
an integral part of Michigan Week. 

Heritage Day was recognized by schools, civic organizations, and 
communities throughout the state who worked together to produce 
historical musical plays and pageants. Various courts, including 
the Detroit Recorder’s Court, contributed with programs of public 
recognition dedicated to a review of the history of the state and a 
reappraisal of the present and future. 

Greenfield Village and the Edison Institute opened an exhibit 
arranged by the Library of Congress on the sesquicentennial of the 
Michigan Territory. This exhibit has been on display throughout 
the summer. Henry Edmunds, first vice-president of the Historical 
Society of Michigan, was the gracious host to members of the society 
at an open house at Fair Lane on May 25. The society members and 
their guests enjoyed the informal program of a tour of the gardens 
and the exhibit relating to the early life of Henry Ford. 

A plan to gather minute details and provide missing links to 
Michigan’s wealth of historic lore was activated by Roscoe O. Boni- 
steel, trustee of the Historical Society of Michigan and regent of the 
University of Michigan, and the historical commission. 

On Saturday, New Frontiers Day, at St. Ignace three industrialists 
and a veteran farmer were honored with the Michigan Week 
Wolverine Frontiersman award. Clark L. Brody of Lansing, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Michigan Farm Bureau and chairman 
of the state board of agriculture; K. T. Keller of Detroit, former 
chairman of the board of the Chrysler Corporation; Frederick Carl 
Matthaei of Ann Arbor, president of the American Metal Products 
Company in Detroit; and Charles Stewart Mott of Flint, director of 
General Motors Corporation, were the persons selected as leaders in 
opening new frontiers. 
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The highlight of the commission’s activities during the week was 
the announcement of the completion under the direction of Philip 
P. Mason, of its first in the series of filmstrips on aspects of Mich- 
igan history from its vast collection of photographs. The filmstrip 
entitled “The Lumbering Era in Michigan” and the twenty-six page 
manual describing the pictures used in the film were made available 
during the week. 





Book Reviews and Notes 


Main Street on the Middle Border. By Lewis Atherton. (Bloom- 
ington, Indiana University Press, 1954. viii, 423 p._ Illustra- 
tions, notes, index. $6.00.) 


Since 1930 many books have been written concerning the growth, 
development, and characteristics of a region or a single community. Mr. 
Atherton, though, has chosen for his subject the “Main Street” of 
country towns of less than five thousand population which serve as the 
service centers for the farmers of the “Middle Border.” ‘This Middle 
Border consists of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Iowa, and the eastern borders of Kansas, Nebraska, and 
the Dakotas. 

This is the story of the origin, growth, development, and changes 
of the midwestern small country town. The word “change” is used 
rather than “decline” because Mr. Atherton does not believe the small 
town has declined to the point of becoming a museum piece. Rather he 
believes the country town is a living organism changed from the past 
because the horse was superseded by the automobile. Mr. Atherton 
writes: “Every town sought and still seeks unobtainable goals and 
perhaps even false goals. The result has been disillusionment and 
lethargy.” Because of this defeatist attitude the villager fails to realize 
that “country towns have more people today than in 1900, that smaller 
villages possess farm loyalty, their greatest asset, more than ever before. 
And even ‘live wires’ intent on escaping the city, love the pleasures of 
village life.” Whether or not Mr. Atherton proves this point is debatable. 
The thesis of this book is to state the reasons for this defeatist attitude 
and at the same time point out how the country village has met the 
challenge of a changing world and kept alive. 

Nostalgia, reminiscences, the good old days, or history, sociology, 
economics—whatever a person wishes to find in this book concerning the 
country town he can do so. The content of the book which makes it 
possible to do this includes many things which are museum pieces or 
just a memory. Among such things are the horse-drawn carriage, dray, 
and wagon; the minstrel, spiritual and medicine shows; the opera house; 
livery stable and fire house; the chautauqua and all the activities and 
traditions connected with each of them. On the other hand descriptions 
are given of activities and institutions which are alive today though their 
heritage is in the past. Some of these are the church and school activities, 
the lodges both for men and women, the circus and the county fair, and 
the festive celebrations connected with Christmas, Memorial Day and the 
Fourth of July. 
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One thing Mr. Atherton has captured in his book is the spirit of the 
country town concerning the togetherness of the village, the folklore and 
superstitions, the spirit of equality, the cultural patterns concerning 
morality, the faith in progress and practicality, and the mores concerning 
courtship, marriage, the family, birth, and death. In connection with this 
spirit is his treatment of McGuffey’s Reader and its influence on the 
morality of the country village. 

Yes, it is a delightful book to read. Bacon wrote “Some books are to be 
tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested.” 


This book should be tasted. 


Michigan State University J. Georrrey Moors 


History of the Cadillac Post No. 333, American Legion. By Harold 
H. Emmons. (Detroit, Litho-Art Inc., 1955. 239 p. Illustra- 
tions. Edition limited to 300 copies.) 


The preamble to the constitution of the American Legion sets forth 
the purposes of the association. One purpose is, “to inculcate a sense of 
individual obligation to the community, state and nation.” All legion 
members subscribe to the purposes enumerated. 

The author of this book devotes most of the text to a documentation 
of the brilliant record of Cadillac Post No. 333 and its members, in- 
dividually, in fulfilling the purpose above quoted. Mr. Emmons was 
well qualified to produce this historical document, as he was one of the 
organizers of the post and its first commander. 

Cadillac Post is unique in several ways and cannot be cited as exactly 
typical of the more than five hundred American Legion posts in Mich- 
igan. The roster of its membership contains names which can be found in 
the social register, in top brackets of big industry, in lists of nationally 
recognized war heroes: men high in the sciences, the professions, and 
commerce. The book is star-studded with names of post members, such 
as Eddie Rickenbacker, Herbert V. Book, Arlo A. Emery, Phelps New- 
berry, Clarence J. McLeod, Pat O’Dea, Harry A. McDonald, and Frank 
Murphy, to mention only a few. 

Other unusual features of the post, as described by the author, were: 
a membership ceiling of thirty, no night meetings, ten luncheon meetings 
a year at the Book-Cadillac Hotel. The author points out that the post 
has never experienced any financial crisis, and in the first few years of 
its existence accumulated reserve funds which were invested in gold 
mortgage bonds. The post was formed in November, 1926. The member- 
ship ceiling was removed after six months and the membership grew 
gradually to one hundred and twenty-five. In May, 1931, ladies auxil- 
iary was formed. 
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Mr. Emmons ably and graphically records the achievements and ac- 
complishments of the post in carrying out the official programs of the 
American Legion as inaugurated by the state and national departments. 
He tells of post services in connection with Otter Lake Billet, a legion 
project, the Michigan Soldiers Home (now Michigan Veterans Facility) 
at Grand Rapids, Boy Scouts, Sea Scouts, junior baseball, rural schools, 
Wolverine Boys’ State, Old News Boys Goodfellow Fund, Boys’ Club 
of Detroit and others. 

Perhaps the most outstanding achievement of the post, a project known 
as “I’ll Do My Best,” is vividly narrated by Mr. Emmons from its incep- 
tion by post member Lester C. Batdorff. The chapter tells of the for- 
mation of a corporation with the help of Colonel (now Brigadier General) 
S. L. A. Marshall of the Detroit News staff; the cooperation received 
from business and industry, the press, radio, and volunteer workers. 
The project was inspired by a talk shortly after Pearl Harbor, given be- 
fore the Cadillac post by Colonel Marshall, who pointed to the necessity 
for everyone, whether eligible for the armed services or not, to work in 
the war effort. There was no limit to the scope of activities taken on by 
the “I’ll Do My Best” organization sparked by Mr. Batdorff. 

Extraordinary credit is due Mr. Emmons for his tireless research in 
compiling such an interesting and accurate history, including biographical 
sketches and photographs, covering nearly thirty years of post operation. 

I recommend the book particularly to all nonveterans and veterans 
who have not afhliated with a chartered veterans’ organization. They 
might be surprised to learn about the important civic work that is being 
carried out by organized veterans, such as those in Cadillac Post No. 333. 


State Highway Department Ex_mer J. Hanna 


Michigan Postal Markings. By Maurice F. Cole. (Ann Arbor, 
Edwards Brothers, Inc., 1955. 193 pp. Illustrations, index. 
$4.00.) 


Michigan Postal Markings could very well have been titled “Michigan 
Postal History.” Its text is rich in nineteenth century Michigan history. 
Many articles have appeared in the philatelic press over the years dealing 
in a limited way with Michigan postal markings. As far as is known, 
no attempt has been made heretofore to assemble in one volume the 
postal markings for the state of Michigan. 

The author in the introduction mentions that this work is only a 
beginning and hopes it will act as a stimulus in bringing to light addi- 
tional markings, so that in due time there will be compiled in the state 
a complete record of our postal markings. 

Chapter I covers Michigan stampless covers. Michigan stampless 
covers originated in the period from 1803 until 1855, in which latter 
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year the prepayment of postage by affixing stamps became mandatory. 
In the years 1803 to 1821 four postoffices were established: namely, 
Detroit in 1803; Frenchtown, now Monroe, in 1815; followed in 1819 
by Mackinac, now Mackinac Island; and by Mount Clemens in 1821. 
In the thirty-four years from 1803 until 1837, the year of statehood, 
332 postoflices were established in the Territory. By 1855, a total of 
990 postoffices had been established. The postal system kept pace with 
the population growth during this period of history. 

Subsequent chapters cover Auxiliary Postal Markings, Balloon Town- 
marks, Octagonal Townmarks, Flag Cancellations, Period Postmarks, 
Some Individual Post Offices, Unique Receiving Marks, County and 
Postmaster Postmarks and Addenda. In the chapter on County and Post- 
master Postmarks and the Addenda there are a number of histories of 
ghost-town post offices. 

Beginning shortly before 1880 and continuing for over twenty years, 
many postmasters throughout the county adopted cancellers or town- 
marks which included in the data in the hand stamp not only the name 
of the post office, the state, and the date, but also the name of the 
county in which the post office was located or the name of the post- 
master himself. In a few instances both the name of the county and of 
the postmaster appear in the marking. 

Some of the ghost-town post offices of this type were: Aarwood in 
Kalkaska County, Crofton in Kalkaska County, Piper in Ogemaw County, 
Flower Creek, A. H. Armitage, P.M., Snowflake, W. W. Johnson, P.M., 
and Alamando in Midland County. 

The book should be very interesting reading to a layman and should 
be in the library of all students of Michigan history. 


Vassar KennetTH H. PrigesTLey 


Pioneer Recipes Selected for Michigan Week, May 20-26, 1956. By 
Kalamazoo Public Museum. 7 p. 


The best way to review a cook book is to take it to the kitchen and 
try out one of the recipes before starting to beat up the typewriter. If 
it works, try another. If that too turns out to be a succés-fou, it’s par for 
the course. What more can you ask? 

Which is what your reviewer did when Michigan History asked for a 
report on Pioneer Recipes, Selected for Michigan Week of May 20-26, 
1956, and put out by the Kalamazoo Public Museum. 

A fan for home-made bread, I'll try any recipe that seems reasonable. 
The one on page 3 worked. What sweeter aroma than the home-made 
loaf, brown and fragrant from the oven, and turned out to cool on a wire 
rack in a warm kitchen? 
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Blessed with a pair of grandchildren, the raid on the family cookie 
jar is terrific. So I went for the Sour Cream Drop variety as described on 
page 7. Yum-yum—was the cry when the batch was done. And a big 
batch too, as the recipe said. 

But I must quarrel with some omissions. Where is the Michigan 
bean, the woods pot of the lumberman, done in a great iron pot and 
buried for twenty-four hours in an earthen fire-hole to come out next 
day, dripping and succulent with molasses and pork fat? 

And frog legs, from the little green frogs that hopped through our 
lake and river half-marsh, half-meadow lands of our Great Lakes country? 
Every kid up to and through my generation was sent out at dawn to sock 
‘em with a bit of garden hose fitted to a sawed-off broom handle. 
Brought home by the bucket full, battered and deep-fried, what a 
wonderful breakfast they made! The field frog and the age are gone but 
memory lingers. 


Grosse Ile Srpngy CorBETT 


The Chippewa Indians, Rice Gatherers of the Great Lakes. By 
Sonia Bleeker. (New York, William Morrow and Company, 
1955. 157 p. Illustrations, map, and index. $2.00.) 


The book is very authoritative and correct in all its descriptions of 
our local Indians. In fact, one thing that has delayed my review was that 
I wanted to find out from Professor Ritzenthaler if the author had cor- 
rectly described the Chippewa cradle board. The ones we have here, 
which were given us by Miss Pendill as having been used in the Barbeau 
family a hundred years ago, differ considerably with the ones described in 
the book. 

We found out that Miss Bleeker was one hundred per cent correct 
and that the Barbeau cradle boards were made by the Huron Indians of 
Montreal for the traders to sell. 

We have been asked so often by teachers, Boy Scout leaders, and 
others for reliable material on our local Indians that we finally sent for 
one dozen copies of Miss Bleeker’s book and have been selling them 
here at the historical society. The last one sold went to Joseph Gregorich, 
who is doing a magnificent piece of research on the life and works of 
Bishop Frederic Baraga. 

I have checked this book pretty thoroughly and have found it correct 
in every particular, although, of course, some of the more horrible 
phases recorded in past history, such as cannibalism, scalping, and 
prisoner tortures at the stake, have been carefully omitted so that the 
book is perfectly safe for children to read. 


Marquette County Historical Society Mrs. Carroiy Pau 
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Manuscripts Collections of the Minnesota Historical Society. Guide 
No. 2. Compiled by Lucille M. Kane and Kathryn A. Johnson. 
(St. Paul, Minnesota Historical Society, 1955. 212 p. Index. 
$3.60.) 


In 1935, the Minnesota Historical Society published a Guide to its 
manuscript holdings. It included 455 groups of papers. In 1955, a 
second guide was published which continues from where the earlier 
work left off, including primarily those personal papers that have been 
catalogued since 1935. In addition to personal papers it lists reminis- 
cences; genealogies; records of business firms, labor organizations, and 
churches; and papers of social, cultural, fraternal, civic and education 
groups which are in possession of the Minnesota Historical Society. 

Some of the items listed in the Guide will be of particular interest 
to students of Michigan history. There are numerous references to Michi- 
gan Indians, to the fur trade in Michilimackinac, and Detroit, and to 
prominent Michigan people. Every reference and research library in 
Michigan should have this guide on its shelves. 


Michigan Historical Commission Puitie P. Mason 


Laissez Faire and the General-Welfare State: a Study of Conflict in 
American Thought, 1865-1901. By Sidney Fine. (Ann Arbor, 
The University of Michigan Press, 1956. x, 468 p. Bibliography, 
index. $7.50.) 


A great deal has been written already of the enormous transition 
which so overcame the United States as to convert a sparsely-populated 
republic of seaboard cities, farms, and immense distances into a mush- 
rooming colossus of cities, factories, and military might. Indeed for spe- 
cialists in the recent American past, it is this dramatic development 
above all others which justifies their study of United States civiliza- 
tion as unique and of world-wide importance. Yet nowhere until now 
is there set forth with anything approaching monographic thoroughness 
what contemporary citizens were advocating should be the proper role 
for government in the industrial society being born in their midst. 

The basic question itself was familiar enough, the reconciliation of 
individual liberty and private property with social order and the com- 
monweal. Hamilton and Jefferson had each set forth his views on the 
proper sphere for state intervention. These principles in turn had at- 
tracted numerous followers for substantial periods of time, and had in- 
spired their political policies or strivings. Yet the full force of the in- 
dustrial revolution outmoded the tenets of the one as completely as it 
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rejected those of the other, whether embodying the paternalism of the 
Federalist-Whig tradition or the provincial, agrarian liberalism of the 
Democracy. 

The new era of steel and trusts required novel guideposts. As Pro- 
fessor Fine of the University of Michigan puts it: “Industrialization and 
urbanization intensified old problems and brought with them a host 
of new ones. The American people had to decide what to do about slums 
and tenements, public health, the wages, hours, and working conditions 
of standard and substandard labor, unemployment, and increased in- 
equalities in the distribution of wealth, railroads, and industrial com- 
binations.” What men needed was an utilitarian philosophy of positive 
liberalism rather than either mercantilism in native guise or any negative 
dogma of least government, some novel concept of community action 
which wou!'d elevate humanitarianism while promoting social justice. 
What needed to be contrived was a fuller exploration of the possibili- 
ties of government by the people and for the people. But what had 
to be comprehended first of all was, in the phrasing of Ann Arbor’s 
Henry Carter Adams, “the relation of the state to industrial action.” 

And so, after the Civil War, there raged a mighty debate. In one 
direction, it appealed to traditional values and authorities, but in another 
it looked ahead toward paths to the future. It was heard in classrooms, 
pulpits, public forums, legislative halls, and judicial chambers. It con- 
sumed countless pages of public print. Its appeals were directed to rea- 
son and self-interest, to history, evolution, and the immutable or chang- 
ing laws of God and nature. Its purpose was no less than to determine 
the very nature of American industrial society. The particular question 
to which it was addressed was generally one of degree: How much social 
control should prevail over private economic activity? 

At one extreme was anarchy, at the other socialism. Between there 
coursed broad floods of thought. Some emphasized the old maxim of 
“Laissez faire, laissez passer,” while others insisted that humanity’s great- 
er good would be attainable only if individual behavior was made sub- 
ject to the general welfare. The most doctrinaire laissez fairists of the 
Gilded Age were the social Darwinists whose ideals, from Herbert 
Spencer and William Graham Sumner, most nearly approached a state of 
anarchy with a policeman, and who even, according to Professor Fine, 
held no place in their social planning “for the public school, the state 
insane asylum, the state poor house, the state board of health, or the 
state post office.” The prevalent version of laissez faire, however, was 
“essentially a rationalization of the status quo,” being a continuing sort 
of Whiggish largesse for businessmen in the form of favorable tariff, 
land, and fiscal policies, coupled with indifferent or hostile attitudes 
toward farmers and laborers. Meanwhile, in response to the new order, 
vigorous opposition was spreading. The concept of a democratic gov- 
ernment devoted to the welfare of all was being forwarded by a num- 
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ber of influential clergymen preaching the social gospel of Christianity, 
by pioneering economists, political scientists, and sociologists, as well as 
by philosophical pragmatists rejecting traditionalism while extolling ex- 
perimentalism. States Fine: “They regarded the democratic state not 
as an evil force but as an instrument that the people could and should 
use to further the common interests, to ameliorate the conditions under 
which they lived and worked, and to provide for their health and safety 
and, to some extent, for their social and economic security.” The result 
was that, when the nineteenth century drew to a close, a broad philo- 
sophic base for social action was at hand suitable for shaping an indus- 
trialized American society. However, the task of applying the philosophy 
of the general-welfare state was to be reserved for the reform movements 
of the twentieth century. 

Professor Fine has patiently and meticulously worked a mass of ma- 
terial into meaningful array. His tribute will come from regular cita- 
tions to his scholarly diligence. 

Artuur P. Duppen 

Bryn Mawr College 


Black Hawk: An Autobiography. Edited by Donald Jackson. 
(Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1955. 206 p. Illustrations, 


maps, appendix, bibliography, and index. $3.75.) 


The Black Hawk War lasted for only about three months in 1832. 
Black Hawk, probably a war chief of the Sauk, denied the validity of 
the Treaty of 1804 which ceded the traditional area of the Sauk to the 
United States. His reason was that it had been made by a few repre- 
sentatives of the tribe and that they had, in effect, been cheated by the 
government. This was an old story: Tecumseh had made the same 
points for other treaties prior to the War of 1812. But the latter had 
been aided by other tribes and Great Britain. Black Hawk had no out- 
side support and even many of the Sauk, under Keokuk, refused to op- 
pose the will of the United States. 

By 1830 several white settlers had moved into the old cornfields of 
the Sauk. Black Hawk’s band elected to return to the area to plant a 
crop, not seeking trouble. This was in violation of the Treaty of 1804 
and contrary to the wishes of the settlers. War became inevitable, the 
provocation certainly being in part the fault of the whites. 

A force of Illinois Volunteers was formed and units of the First and 
Sixth Infantry, under Brigadier General Henry Atkinson (by brevet), 
ordered to the scene. Brigadier General Winfield Scott was ordered by 
Secretary of War Lewis Cass to move an extensive force from the east 
and assume command of the offensive. A transport carrying part of this 
force tied up at Detroit on July 4 and introduced an epidemic of cholera 
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throughout the area. While preventing eastern soldiers from taking part 
in the war the cholera also resulted in a number of civilian deaths, in- 
cluding that of Father Gabriel Richard. The epidemic was exceeded 
in severity only by that of 1834. 

The actual war did not amount to much; Black Hawk was a genera- 
tion too late. But the Indian threat caused great alarm in states and 
territories of the Old Northwest. Acting-Governor Stevens T. Mason 
ordered several militia units to rendezvous at Niles under Major General 
John R. Williams. The order was soon rescinded and Michigan militia 
took no part in the war. 

The Black Hawk autobiography is of particular interest to people 
interested in Michigan history because much of the action took place 
in modern Wisconsin, then part of Michigan Territory. The war is of 
interest because so many prominent citizens took part and because of 
the cholera epidemic. 

The autobiography originally appeared in 1833 and was reprinted in 
a slightly revised form in 1882. In 1916, the Lakeside Classics published 
it under the editorship of Milo M. Quaife. None of these editions are 
readily available. 

Donald Jackson is well qualified to issue a new edition. He is an as- 
sociate professor at the University of Illinois, the editor of the Univer- 
sity Press, and an experienced writer. He has drawn on the extensive 
Black Hawk War Collection in the Illinois State Historical Library. The 
present edition contains an in‘ormative introduction, has two good maps, 
and many illustrations. The treaties of 1804 and 1832 are printed in 
the appendix. All in all, it is a fine job and of interest to both scholars 
and general readers. 

Atsc R. Gipin 

Michigan State University 


Guide to North Carolina Historical Highway Markers published by 
the state department of archives and history at Raleigh, North Carolina, 
1956, in its handy format of 109 pages offers the traveler and also the 
native North Carolinian information as to the location and history of 
each site. This booklet is the fourth edition since the inception of the 
historic sites marking program was authorized in 1935, and lists 755 
markers. It may be purchased for twenty-five cents. The detailed subject 
index and map will be found helpful in locating historical points of 
interest. 


With Banners. By Marguerite N. Bell. (St. Paul, Macalester College 
Press, 1954. 159 p. Illustrations and index. $3.00.) 


With Banners is a biography of Stella L. Wood, a pioneer in the 
training of young ladies for teaching in kindergarten. If one adjective 
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were to be used to describe the book the word delightful must be used. 
The author of this book was a student of Miss Wood and this should 
be kept in mind by the reader at all times. Hero worship is an emotional 
phrase, and certainly this element appears throughout the book. 

In spite of this, this is a book which should be read by all those who 
wish to teach on the kindergarten level and perhaps by all those wishing 
to go into elementary education. There are three reasons why this last 
comment is made. First, on reading this book one is impressed once 
again by the very important position the teacher, as an individual, plays 
in the education of children. The impact of an outstanding personality 
on young minds is something which cannot be ignored. Not only is 
this true in the kindergarten itself, but, even more important, is the im- 
pact of the instructor upon those who are learning to become teachers. 
Stella Wood was one of these individuals. She was a person who may 
not have been widely known outside of the educational profession at 
the kindergarten level, but she certainly was one who had much to do 
with the growth and development of the kindergarten in the United 
States as is evidenced by her election to the office of president of the 
International Kindergarten Union in 1917 after serving many years 
in other administrative positions within the organization. 

Second, for a person wishing to know something of the history of the 
development of the kindergarten in the United States, this book provides 
a basic outline of this development. Along with tracing this development 
it points out the contributions of such outstanding educators as Col. 
Francis Parker and W. T. Harris. In addition, the book describes the 
impact of European educational thought and activities upon the kinder- 
garten movement in the United States, particularly that of Frederich 
Froebel. 

Third, since the history of an educational movement cannot be traced 
without discussing the thoughts and ideas back of it, With Banners can 
be read with the aim of studying the educational philosophy back of the 
kindergarten movement. In reading this book the reader may miss all 
other points mentioned or emphasized, but the educational philosophy 
back of the kindergarten movement and the growth and development of 
this philosophy cannot be missed. In bringing out this philosophy the 
author has done an outstanding job. 

The main setting for this book is in St. Paul, Minnesota. However, 
Michigan plays its part in the education and experience of Stella Wood 
for, in 1891, she accepted a position in the public schools of Muskegon, 
Michigan. At this time, Muskegon was one of the early leaders in mak- 
ing the kindergarten one of the elements of the public school system 
and had eight separate public kindergarten buildings. Miss Wood under- 
took the supervision of the kindergartens and the training classes for 
kindergarten teachers. She taught in Muskegon from the fall of 1891 
to the spring of 1895. Some readers of this review may recall that at 
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this time Michigan was under the influence of one of its most progressive 
educators, Henry R. Pattengill. The Muskegon experience of Stella 
Wood determined the professional direction of her life. From this time 
on she devoted all her life to the training of teachers for the kinder- 
garten. 

Once again, this is a most delightful book to read and I especially 
recommend it to all young people who are going to teach in the 
early grades of the elementary school. 


Michigan State University J. Georrrey Moore 


Negro Folktales in Michigan. By Richard M. Dorson. (Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1956. 245 p. Illustrations, bibliography, 
and index. $4.75.) 


Negro Folktales in Michigan is Professor Dorson’s fourth book of 
folklore and his most important one to date. Placing myself in the 
undesirable double jeopardy of seeming both avuncular and presumptu- 
ous, I would venture that with this book, Professor Dorson has firmly estab- 
lished himself as the leader of the not-so-young younger generation of 
American folklorists, a leader who, in addition to his four books, has 
already published better than fifty articles and nearly as many reviews— 
not to mention his work in history. Michigan should be proud to have 
him working within her borders and studying and preserving her folk- 
lore. 

To begin with, here are over 165 Negro folktales; although they are 
numbered up to 165 in the notes, some numbers are used to indicate 
sessions in which several tales or part-tales are swapped back and forth. 
Let us stay with the footnotes a moment. A few seem to have no justifi- 
cation for being other than that each tale must have a note: namely, 
numbers 55 and 56. Number 34 leaves the unfortunate impression that 
its tale is an elaboration of 33, which it is not. Note 86 might well point 
to parallelism with America’s favorite folktale, “The Vanishing Hitch- 
hiker,” and number 165 might point out resemblance to a fabliau. 
Otherwise the notes cannot be caviled with, for they present, in general, 
scholarship that is excellent, unobtrusive, and very thoughtful. 

But to return to the tales, they are unusually good in style and narrative 
skill, and this is due not to any doctoring by their collector, who relied 
to a large extent upon a tape recorder, but to the virtuosity of the in- 
formants and to the fact, as revealed by the notes, that Dr. Dorson 
frequently had several versions of the tale to choose from. Particularly 
do the stories of the fabulous J. D. Suggs and of John Blackamore shine 
out as the work of true folk artists. Also, happily the collection includes 
a number of legends—tales told in belief—the neglect of which so often 
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causes collectors to give an unbalanced picture of the folk narrative 
in a given area. Many of the tales supply either directly or indirectly a 
kind of “oral history” of slavery, of Negro attitudes and opinions, and 
of a culture. 

For the folklorist, and for social scientists in general, the most sig- 
nificant passages of Negro Folktales in Michigan occur in the first two 
chapters and in the remarks that preface each of the eleven other 
chapters. Here Dr. Dorson presents the communities where he collected 
his material (Calvin, Benton Harbor, Covert, Idlewild, Inkster, and 
Mecosta), introduces his informants, discusses their narrative skill and 
their attitudes towards their folk heritage, and draws his own conclusions 
about the material. If one were to single out from this material the one 
most important statement, it would, I think, undoubtedly be: “Southern 
Negro lore . . . moved north indeed, but only with migrants cradled 
and nurtured in the yeasty Southern traditions, or with the few still- 
living children of slaves. Northern-born Negroes . . . [have] severed 
and discarded their folk heritage . . . ” This sadly meaningful con- 
dition deserves much further study both in other areas of folk culture 
and from the point of view of other social sciences. 

This is certainly an entertaining book and an informative one for any 
reader. To the specialized reader it should be significant and stimulating. 
And before I resort to the delightful closing formula used by several of 
Dr. Dorson’s informants, let me say that the illustrative photographs of 
George T. Kolehmainen are excellent—the Harvard Press has wisely 
chosen one for a striking dust jacket—but, the promised formula, “About 
that time I stepped on a pin and slipped on away from there.” 


University of Kentucky Wan. Hucu JANsEN 


Campaign Into the Wilderness: The Wayne-Knox-Pickering-Mc- 
Henry Correspondence. Edited by Richard C. Knopf. (Colum- 
bus, Anthony Wayne Parkway Board, 1955. Five volumes.) 


This five-volume series contains copies of the correspondence between 
Major General “Mad” Anthony Wayne and the Secretary of War be- 
tween 1792 and 1796. They tell the story of the successful campaign 
of Wayne against the hostile Indian confederacy from the time of his 
appointment as commander-in-chief of the Legion of the United States 
in 1792 up to the famous battle of Fallen Timbers in 1796. Mr. Knopf 
is to be commended for editing these letters and thus making available to 
historians this important source material. Of particular importance to 
students of Michigan history are the letters relating to General Wayne's 
activities in Detroit. The calendar of Wayne letters and index in volume 
five is particularly helpful. 
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Place of the Boiling Water. A Pictorial Story of Kalamazoo from 
Prehistoric Indian Times 1865. (Kalamazoo Public Museum, 
1956. $3.00 including manual.) 


During the last year a number of films relating to the history of 
Michigan have been produced. One of the most unique of these is the 
filmstrip on the history of Kalamazoo County produced by Kalamazoo 
Public Museum under the direction of Alexis A. Praus. This forty-three 
frame film which is made up of drawings, photographs, and illustrations, is 
designed to show the historical development of the Kalamazoo area from 
prehistoric times to 1865. Among the illustrations used are drawings 
showing the famous Indian garden beds in Kalamazoo County, and 
photographs of the artifacts used by Michigan’s earliest inhabitants. 
Original photographs of pioneers and early scenes of Kalamazoo add 
considerable interest to the film. 

A detailed well-written manual has been produced for use with the 
filmstrip. It includes a description of each frame used in the filmstrip 
and taken as a whole, presents a general history of the development of 
Kalamazoo. 

The value of the filmstrip, Place of the Boiling Water, is not limited 
to residents of the Kalamazoo area. All students of Michigan history 
will welcome the film because of Kalamazoo’s importance in the develop- 
ment of our state. Moreover, this film will serve as a precedent for other 
communities in the state who wish to call attention to their local heritage. 


Michigan Historical Commission Puitire P. Mason 


The Michigan Department of Administration. By Ferrel Heady and 
Robert H. Pealy. (Michigan Governmental Studies No. 31. 
Bureau of Gove:nment, University of Michigan. 1956. 146p. 
Appendix and index.) 


Students of Michigan government will find this study of the depart- 
ment of administration illuminating, informative, and interesting reading. 
The evolution and development of the department, the problems en- 
countered and the various methods of solution, the weakness and con- 
fusion still existing in the functioning of the various phases of the work 
under the present act and its interpretation are well presented. It is 
recommended reading for anyone wishing to understand the problems 
of state government. 





Contributors 


Melvin H. Miller is a native of Michigan but since his graduation at 
Albion College in 1942 he has spent much time outside the state. From 
1942 to 1947 he served in the United States Navy and holds the rank 
of LieutenantCCommander USNR. He taught in the overseas program 
of the University of Maryland from 1951 to 1954 in various army and 
air force bases from England to Turkey. At present he is teaching at 
the University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee. 


Peter P. Bury is a reference assistant in the Burton Historical Collec- 
tion of the Detroit Public Library, a position which he has held since 
July 1955. He was graduated with an A. B. degree from Boston Uni- 
versity in 1948, received an M. A. degree in history from the same uni- 
versity in 1949 and an M. S. degree in Library Science from Simmons 


College in 1955. 


Raymond Darwin Burroughs is a native of the state of Iowa but 
spent most of his early life on a central Nebraska farm. He did his 
undergraduate work at Nebraska Wesleyan University and received his 
master’s degree from Princeton University. Mr. Burroughs is in the 
education division of the department of conservation with responsibility 
for the teacher training and school education phases of the department's 
program. 


John C. McCloskey received his Ph.D. from Stanford University 
and has been on the staff at the University of Oregon since 1933. He is 
the author of two textbooks and has contributed many articles to various 
journals. 


Carl Edwin Burklund is a professor of English in the College of 
Engineering at the University of Michigan. His poems and articles on 
poetry have been published in many magazines including Poetry: A 
Magazine of Verse, The English Journal, the Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
the Michigan Alumnus Quarterly Review. His “An Early Michigan 
Poet: Elizabeth Margaret Chandler” appeared in the April-June, 1946 
issue of Michigan History. 


Donald A. Ringe did his undergraduate and master’s work at Tulane 
University. He received his doctorate from Harvard. He has been at 
the University of Michigan since 1953 where he is an assistant professor 
of English in the college of engineering. 
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Joe L. Norris has been at Wayne State University since 1938 fol- 
lowing the earning of his Ph.D. degree at the University of Chicago. 
During the years 1951-1955 he was editor-in-chief of Wayne University 
Press. He is an associate professor in the history department. 


Robert G. Gunderson, professor and chairman of the department of 
speech at Oberlin College, has just completed a book-length manuscript 
on the log-cabia campaign of 1840. His articles have appeared in Ameri- 
can Heritage, The Abraham Lincoln Quarterly, The Journal of Southern 
History, and numerous state historical magazines. 


Mrs. Vivian Lyon Moore has been interested and helpful in writing 
the biographies of the Delta Kappa Gamma members. She contributed 
to the March, 1954 issue of Michigan History the article on Irene 
M. Ayars, and in the March, 1956 issue the article on Mother M. 
Angela, C.S.C. 


Dr. Eugene T. Petersen is a member of the staff of the Michigan 
Historical Commission and director of the museum. He was named 
executive secretary of the Greater Lansing Area Historical Society and 
authors the newsletter. 
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The Historical Society of Michigan is an organization 
maintained and managed by Michigan citizens who are 
interested in the history of their state. It includes teachers, 
business men, professional people, and others who write 
history, study history, or just enjoy reading history. Its 
purpose is to encourage historical research and publication 
and to foster local historical societies throughout the state. 
Membership dues to individuals are $3.00 per year; to 
libraries and institutions, $5.00. Michigan History is sent 
to each member. 

The Michigan Historical Commission is an official state 
body, consisting of six members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. It was first established by an act of the legislature 
in 1913. The Commission is custodian of the state’s 
archives; it compiles, edits, and publishes Michigan mate- 
rials; and seeks to cultivate, through the Historical Society 
of Michigan and other groups, a continuing interest in the 
history of Michigan from the early times to the present. 

Michigan History is a quarterly journal containing arti- 
cles by qualified writers on Michigan subjects, reviews of 
books related to Michigan and its past, and news of his- 
torical activities in the state. Contributions are invited. 
Manuscripts should be submitted to the Editor, Michigan 
Historical Commission, Lansing 13, Michigan. 

The Commission maintains at Lansing the Michigan His- 
torical Museum, a rich storehouse of artifacts and docu- 
ments related to the history of the state. 

Among the activities of the Commission and the Society 
are the following: an annual meeting is held each year in 
October, at which tours and talks on Michiganiana are 
enjoyed; books and pamphlets are published from time to 
time; a conference on the teaching of Michigan materials 
is held annually; historical celebrations are encouraged in 
various parts of the state; a program of marking historical 
places is sponsored; guidance is provided to local govern- 
mental and state agencies on the destruction of useless 
records and the preservation of records having historical 
value. 





